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The  House  divided: 

Senate  OK’s  crime  bills 


Police  Corps  plan 
getting  cautious  look 


Four  members  of  the  Senate  give  the  omnibus  crime  bill  a satisfied 
look  after  the  legislation  passed  on  February  2.  From  left  are  Senators 
Edward  Kennedy,  Strom  Thurmond,  Joseph  Btden  and  Paul  Laxalt. 
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In  a flurry  of  anticrime  activity 
earlier  this  month,  the  U.S. 
Senate  approved  several  bills 
designed  to  restore  the  balance 
between  what  former  Attorney 
General  William  French  Smith 
called  "the  forces  of  law  and  the 
forces  of  lawlessness.”  Critics  of 
the  measures,  who  include  civil 
libertarians  and  many  Congres- 
sional Democrats,  might  argue 
that  the  bills  lean  excessively  in 
favor  of  the  forces  of  law. 

The  legislation,  which  has  been 
strongly  endorsed  by  the  Reagan 
Administration,  now  passes  to 
the  House  of  Representatives, 
where  the  bills  face  an  uncertain 
future. 

The  largest  single  action  was  an 
omnibus  bill  passed  in  the  Senate 
on  February  2 by  a vote  of  9 1-to- 1 . 
The  bill,  which  was  the  product  of 
a bipartisan  coalition  led  by 
Senators  Strom  Thurmond 
(R.-South  Carolina)  and  Joseph 
Biden  (D.  Delaware),  would 
overhaul  the  Federal  criminal 
sentencing  system,  creating  a 
special  sentencing  commission  to 
set  guidelines  that  judges  would 
generally  be  required  to  follow, 
and  would  allow  both  the  defense 
and  the  prosecution  to  appeal 
sentences  outside  the  guidelines. 
It  would  also  abolish  the  Federal 
parole  system  and  allow  the 
preventive  detention  of  defen- 
dants believed  to  pose  a danger  to 
the  community. 


Another  provision  of  the  bill 
would  require  defendants  who 
plead  not  guilty  by  reason  of  in- 
sanity to  prove  by  “clear  and  con- 
vincing evidence”  that  they  did 
not  know  what  they  were  doing  or 
did  not  appreciate  that  they  were 
doing  wrong  at  the  time  ofthe 
crime. 

The  bill  would  also  facilitate 
seizure  and  forfeiture  of  the  pro- 
fits of  organized  crime  and  drug 
enterprises,  and  increase 
penalties  for  such  crimes  as  labor 
racketeering,  drug  trafficking 
and  using  a firearm  in  the  course 
of  committing  a Federal  offense. 


The  lone  dissenter  to  the  bill's 
passage  was  Senator  Charles 
Mathias.  The  Maryland 
Republican  opposed  the  bill  main- 
ly because  of  the  preventive 
detention  and  uniform  sentencing 
provisions,  which  some  experts 
warn  will  increase  the  problem  of 
prison  overcrowding  by  increas- 
ing the  severity  of  sentences  serv- 
ed while  forcing  judges  to  send 
some  people  to  prison  who  do  not 
belong  there. 

“This  is  not  an  anticrime  bill.” 
Mathias  told  reporters.  “This  is  a 
bill  designed  to  give  the  American 
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Chicago  PD  drug-raid  procedures  get 
a close  look  after  two  officers  are  shot 


In  the  aftermath  of  the 
shooting  deaths  of  two  Chicago 
police  department  tactical  of- 
ficers recently.  Superintendent 
Fred  Rice  has  ordered  a review  of 
drug  raid  procedures.  But  one  tac- 
tical unit  commander  said  that 
while  establishing  new  guidelines 
may  help  to  keep  such  incidents 
to  a minimum,  “circumstances 
dictate,  and  there  are  no 
guarantees.” 

In  two  separate  incidents  dur- 
ing the -month  of  January, 
Chicago  tactical  unit  officers  lost 
their  lives  during  drug  raids.  Of- 
ficer Dorelle  C.  Brandon.  35.  was 
accidentally  shot  to  death  by  her 
partner  late  last  month  as  she 
struggled  with  a suspect  she  was 
attempting  to  arrest  in  narcotics 
charges.  Brandon's  partner. 
Clarence  Keith,  fired  at  the 
suspect  thgrough  a locked  set  of 
burglar  bars  as  Brandon  fought 
for  control  of  her  gun.  and  the 
bullet  struck  the  officer  instead  of 
the  suspect. 

Brandon,  a six-year  veteran  of 
the  Chicago  force,  was  the  city’s 


Brandon 


first  policewoman  to  be  killed  in 
the  line  of  duty.  Her  death  came 
only  days  after  the  death  of  tac- 
tical officer  Fred  Eckles,  41.  who 
was  fatally  shot  by  a narcotics 
suspect  during  a raid. 

According  to  a report  by  The 
Chicago  Tribune,  some  members 
of  the  tactical  units  have  blamed 
the  deaths  on  inadequate  formal 


training  and  inferior  equipment. 
The  Tribune  cited  a 1 98 1 study  of 
Chicago  police  shootings  over  a 
five-year  period,  which  showed 
that  tactical  officers  are  nine 
times  more  likely  to  be  shot  at 
than  uniformed  officers,  yet  they 
receive  no  more  formal  training. 

But  Lieut.  Sherwood  Williams, 
who  heads  the  tactical  team  on 
which  Officer  Brandon  served, 
would  not  lay  the  blame  for  her 
death  on  anything  specific. 

"There  are  things  you  can  do  to 
keep  incidents  like  that  at  a 
minimum.”  he  said,  “but  once 
you  arrive  on  the  scene,  you  just 
have  to  think  on  your  feet,  and 
certain  things  can  happen  to 
change  the  original  plan.  You  can 
plan  and  plan  and  still  guess 
wrong.  " 

Williams  said  that  while  train- 
ing is  important,  an  officer  gains 
expertise  “strictly  by  conducting 
raids.” 

“I’ve  made  about  1,000  raids, 
and  when  I started,  no  one  told  us 
how  to  do  it.  In  my  opinion  you 
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By  Jennifer  Browdy 

The  New  Police  Corps,  a plan  to 
remedy  the  police  manpower 
shortage  affecting  many  depart- 
ments. is  being  studied  cautious- 
ly by  a number  of  cities  and 
states,  although  at  least  two 
police  organizations  have  already 
voiced  reservations  or  outright 
opposition  to  the  plan. 

The  Police  Corps  idea,  proposed 
by  Adam  Walinsky,  a former 
chairman  of  the  New  York  6tate 
Commission  of  Investigation, 
would  attempt  to  alleviate  the 
shortage  of  police  officers  by  of- 
fering young  people  four-year  col- 
lege scholarships  in  any  field  of 
study  in  exchange  for  three  years 
service  as  sworn  police  officers 
when  they  finish  school. 

Last  year,  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Justice  awarded  a grant 
to  the  Center  for  Research  on  In- 
stitutions and  Social  Policy 
(CRISP)  in  New  York  for  a 
feasibility  study  of  the  Police 
Corps  concept.  The  study  is  being 
conducted  in  seven  states  where 
public  officials  have  expressed  an 
interest  in  the  concept:  New  York. 
New  Jersey.  Pennsylvania, 
Massachusetts,  California. 
Florida  and  Texas. 

CRISP  has  sent  questionnaires 
to  5,000  police  departments  in  the 


seven  slates,  asking  what  their 
needs  and  resources  are.  if  they 
would  be  willing  to  accept  a Police 
Corps,  and  if  so.  how  they  would 
use  such  a group.  Additional 
questionnaires  were  sent  to  high 
school  and  college  students  in 
each  of  the  seven  states  to  find 
out  whether  they  would  be  in- 
terested in  participating  in  a 
Police  Corps  program. 

Ellen  Spilka,  coordinator  of  the 
national  office  of  CRISP,  said  the 
report  detailing  the  results  of  the 
surveys  would  be  available  this 
spring.  A cost-analysis  of  the  pro- 
posal is  also  being  conducted 
under  the  NIJ  grant. 

Meanwhile,  Norman  Darwick. 
executive  director  of  the  Interna- 
tiona) Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police,  said  that  while  his 
organization  is  “interested  in  ex- 
ploring any  concept  to  augment 
police  departments,”  he  has 
“serious  reservations”  about  the 
Police  Corps  project.  He  said  he  is 
■'uncomfortable''  with  such 
aspects  of  the  proposal  as  fund- 
ing, recruitment,  structure, 
operation  and  long-term  benefits. 

In  New  York  Slate,  where  the 
proposal  has  sparked  con- 
siderable interest,  many  law  en- 
forcement officials  have  ex- 
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. . .But  San  Jose's  chief 
likes  what  he  sees  in  plan 


While  jurisdictions  around 
the  country  are  haggling  over 
the  Police  Corps  proposal, 
San  Jose.  Calif..  Police  Chief 
Joseph  McNamara  has  come 
out  decidedly  in  favor  of  the 
idea.  In  fact,  he  plans  to  im- 
plement it  in  his  department 
sometime  next  fall. 

“ I t's  going  to  be  a real  shot 
'in  the  arm  for  policing.”  he 
said.  "It's  the  best  innova- 
tion to  come  along  in 
decades.” 

Support  for  the  idea  has 
come  from  the  San  Jose 
police  themselves,  from  city 
officials,  from  potential 
Police  Corps  members  and 
the  community,  McNamara 
said.  While  he  is  presently 
negotiating  with  the  police 
union  over  the  proposal,  he 
expressed  confidence  that 
rank-and-file  officers  will  be 
pleased  with  the  program 
once  it’s  put  into  effect. 

McNamara  listed  four  ma- 
jor arguments  in  support  of 
the  Police  Corps  concept. 
“One.  it’ll  give  the  city  a 


chance  to  maintain  the  high 
salaries  of  our  career  officers 
while  providing  more  sworn  j 
officers.  Two.  it  will  be  a I 
boost  for  the  morale  of  the  I 
rank-and-file,  because  it  puts  j 
them  on  a par  with  military  j 
officers  and  the  llO'rC  pro- 
gram. 'Phree.  most  of  the 
Police  Corps  will  be  the  off-  , 
spring  of  cops.  And  four,  the 
volunteers  will  go  back  into 
the  community  and  make  it 
that  much  better.” 

San  Jose,  a city  of  700,000. 
has  915  sworn  officers  and  a 
total  of  1,200  personnel,  giv- 
ing it  one  of  the  highest 
citizen/police  ratios  in  the 
country,  according  to 
McNamara.  He  expects  to 
add  40  Police  Corps  members 
in  the  first  year  of  the  pro- 
gram. and  increase  the  corps 
to  a maximum  of  120.  “We’ll 
never  have  more  than  10  or 
11  percent  of  our  sworn 
strength  as  Police  Corps.”  he 
said. 

San  Jose  plans  to  imple- 
Continued  on  Page  6 


Around  the  Nation 


DELAWARE  — Mothers 
Against  Drunk  Drivers  IMADD) 
has  outlined  its  goals  for  1984,  in- 
cluding changing  a state  law  that 
allows  open  alcohol  containers  in 
vehicles.  Other  aims  include  set- 
ting stiffer  fines  for  alcohol  sales 
to  minors  and  mandatory 
sentences  for  drunken  drivers 
who  kill  others  on  the  road. 

• 

Major  crimes  in  Delaware 
decreased  by  13.6  percent  last 
year,  according  to  recently  re- 
leased figures.  There  were  26.5 
percent  fewer  murders,  which 
dropped  from  34  to  25  statewide, 
but  a 23.2  percent  increase  in 
rapes,  from  185  to  228.  Robbery 
declined  by  5.9  percent  and  ag- 
gravated assault  decreased  by  12 
percent. 

DISTRICTOFCOLUMBIA-A 
two-year,  $580,000  Federal  grant 
for  improving  drug  testing  of 
suspects  and  convicts  was  award- 
ed to  the  district’s  court,  system 
last  month. 

MARYLAND  — Reported  crime 
at  the  University  of  Maryland  in 
College  Park  dropped  by  25  per- 
cent in  1 983,  according  to  campus 
officials.  The  decline  reverses  a 
seven-year  trend  during  which 
the  number  of  crimes  reported  on 
the  campus  rose  by  39  percent. 
Campus  security  officials  at- 
tributed the  decrease  to  1 1 5 crime 
prevention  seminars  conducted 
on  the  campus  in  the  last  six 
months  of  1983,  as  well  as  to 
physical  improvements  on  cam- 
pus such  as  an  increase  in  student 
foot  patrols  and  the  installation  of 
emergency  telephones  and  a 
security  lighting  system. 

• 

Baltimore  County  has  chalked 
up  its  second  annual  consecutive 
decrease  in  serious  crime,  which 
fell  by  11.5  percent  during  1983, 
according  to  police  department 
statistics.  According  to  Police 
Chief  Cornelius  J.  Behan,  of  all 
serious  crimes  report^  in  1983, 
only  robbery  showed  an  increase, 
of  1.8  percent.  Murder  remained 
constant  and  the  six  other 
categories  — rape,  aggravated 
assault,  burglary,  larceny,  auto 
theft  and  arson  — declined. 

MASSACHUSETTS  - The  City 
of  Worcester  has  changed  its  hir- 
ing procedures  in  an  affirmative 
action  move.  Ten  of  the  next  20 
police  officers  hired  will  be  black 
or  Hispanic,  the  city  has  agreed. 
The  city’s  minority  police  officers 
had  complained  when  only  one 
minority  applicant  was  hired  for 
26  openings  last  year. 

NEW  YORK  — Syracuse  Police 
Chief  Thomas  Sardino  has 
welcomed  a new  chapter  of  the 
Guardian  Angels  citizen  patrols' 
with  open  arms,  offering  to  pro- 
vide the  group  with  screening, 
transportation  and  training 
assistance. 


Buffalo  has  named  a successor 
to  Police  Commissioner  James 
Cunningham,  who  died  January 
21.  The  new  top  cop  is  John 
Myers,  who  had  been  serving  as 
acting  commissioner  since  Cun- 
ningham’s death. 

• 

New  York  City's  infamous  sub- 
way system  was  safer  in  1983 
than  in  1982.  according  to  figures 
released  by  the  transit  police. 
Robbery  was  down  17.2  percent 
in  1983  and  felony  crime  on  the 
subways  dropped  11.5  percent 
compared  with  1982.  Police  Chief 
James  B.  Meehan  attributed  the 
decline  to  several  factors,  in- 
cluding the  hiring  of  additional 
police  officers  since  1980,  re- 
establishment of  a night  train 
patrol,  widespread  total  enforce- 
ment operations  in  which  larger 
numbers  of  police  officers  are  con- 
centrated in  a single  area  for  a 
day.  increased  funding  for  rob- 
bery case  enhancement  and 
career  criminal  programs,  and  the 
appointment  of  special  pro- 
secutors to  deal  exclusively  in 
transit  crime. 

RHODE  ISLAND  - The  state 
has  adopted  new  guidelines  that 
will  base  parole  eligibility  on  the 
crime  committed,  in  an  effort  to 
make  penalties  more  consistent. 
The  state  chapter  of  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union 
has  charged  that  the  new 
guidelines  are  unfair  because  they 
ignore  an  inmate's  prison 
behavior. 

VERMONT  — Reported  major 
crime  in  Vermont  has  dropped  by 
10  percent  for  the  second  con- 
secutive year,  according  to  state 
police  figures.  Rapes  and  ag- 
gravated assaults  increased, 
while  crime  rates  in  five  other 
categories  decreased. 


GEORGIA  — Albany  police  of- 
ficers who  refuse  to  submit  to 
urine  tests  for  drug  use  will  be 
fired,  according  to  Albany  police 
department  officials.  Two  officers 
were  dismissed  and  a narcotics 
agent  was  suspended  after  a 
three-month  investigation  of 
drug  use  among  the  department's 
209  employees. 

FLORIDA  — A propose,  ^o  use 
Dade  County  residents  convicted 
of  drunken  driving  as  school 
crossing  guards  was  voted  down 
by  the  county  commissioners. 
Commissioner  George  Valdes 
voiced  concern  that  the  guards 
would  arrive  for  duty  still  drunk 
from  their  revels  the  night  before. 
• 

Eight  Florida  Highway  Patrol 
troopers  in  Collier  County  have 
been  suspended  without  pay 
while  the  agency  investigates 
alleged  misuse  of  witness  fees  and 
expense  accounts.  One  of  the 
troopers.  David  I.  Greve.  said  he 
was  "shocked  " to  find  himself 


under  investigation,  and  insisted 
that  he  had  done  nothing  wrong. 
Patrol  officials  said  the  probe  was 
not  yet  completed. 

VIRGINIA  — Portsmouth  Police 
Chief  E.  Ronald  Boone  and  his 
wife  have  been  freed  on  a $5,000 
personal  recognizance  bond  pend- 
ing trial  April  2.  The  Boones 
pleaded  not  guilty  to  nine  felony 
charges  stemming  from  their 
alleged  receipt  of  a free 
automobile.  A Federal  grand  jury 
indicted  them  during  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  financial  col- 
lapse of  a Portsmouth  car  dealer- 
ship, charging  that  the  Boones 
received  a free  Pontiac  from  the 
dealership  before  its  collapse  and 
that  false  documents  were 
prepared  to  indicate  that  Boone 
had  paid  for  the  car. 


ILLINOIS  - Joseph  J. 
LeFevour,  59,  founder  and  first 
president  of  the  Chicago  chapter 
of  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Police, 
died  January  29.  He  was  a propo- 
nent of  higher  wages  for  Chicago 
police  officers  and  a frequent 
defender  of  officers  when  they 
came  under  public  fire  jn  the 
1960’s. 

• 

A Homewood  police  officer  was 
suspended  without  pay  for  30 
days  after  being  found  guilty  of 
damaging  the  artificial  legs  of  a 
Chicago  man  whom  he  had  ar- 
rested on  a traffic  warrant.  The 
plaintiff,  Charles  Reilly,  said  he 
was  injured  when  the  officer, 
James  Presnak,  closed  the  squad 
car  door  on  the  artificial  legs. 

INDIANA  — A local  counseling 
center  designed  to  help  police  of- 
ficers and  their  families  deal  with 
the  stress  associated  with  a law 
enforcement  career  is  expected  to 
open  in  Indianapolis  this  month. 
The  stress  center  will  be  spon- 
sored by  the  Guardians  Police 
Organization  of  Central  Indiana, 
an  organization  for  black  pobce 
officers.  Staffed  by  two 
psychologists  and  a social 
worker,  all  volunteers,  it  will  pro- 
vide free  counseling  for  anyone 
working  in  law  enforcement.  The 
need  for  such  a center  was 
perceived  after  the  recent  suicide 
deaths  of  two  police  officers. 

OHIO  — Lawyers  for  a convicted 
murderer  sentenced  to  die  in  the 
electric  chair  have  appealed  to  the 
Ohio  Court  of  Appeals,  con- 
tending that  43-year-old  Billy 
Rogers'  mental  age,  estimated  at 
10  to  12  years,  should  keep  the 
state  from  executing  him.  Rogers 
was  sentenced  to  death  on  Oc- 
tober 29, 1982  for  the  aggravated 
murder  of  a seven-year-old  girl. 

WEST  VIRGINIA  - Three  Har- 
rison County  deputies  have  al- 
leged that  Sheriff  Nelson 
Blankenship  has  misused  his 
agency’s  funds.  Blankenship, 


who  says  he  is  innocent,  sus- 
pended the  deputies  after  they 
brought  their  complaint  to  state 
police  authorities.  An  investiga- 
tion is  underway. 


Plains  States 


MISSOURI  — The  City  of 
Berkeley  has  agreed  to  pay 
$51,000  plus  a lifetime  income  of 
$600  a month  to  the  son  of  a man 
who  hanged  himself  in  the  city 
jail.  Donald  Parks.  20.  charged 
jail  guards  with  neglecting  his 
father,  who  was  placed  in  protec- 
tive custody  January  1,  1979, 
after  a previous  suicide  attempt. 

A bill  tentatively  approved  in  the 
State  Senate  would  allow  law  en- 
forcement officers  to  seize  and 
liquidate  property  used  in 
racketeering  activities. 

NEBRASKA  — Complaining  of 
sex  discrimination,  Grand  Island 
police  officer  Terry  Headley  has 
resigned  as  the  only  female 
member  of  the  city's  police  force. 
• 

Omaha  Police  Chief  Robert 
Wadman  has  unveiled  the  spring 
fashion  look  for  his  115-member 
plainclothes  detective  division. 
Effective  May  1,  leisure  suits  — 
an  inexpensive  jacket  and  slacks 
combination  — are  banned  as 
detective  apparel  because 
"clothing  styles  have  changed 
dramatically  since  1975  and 
leisure  suits  are  no  longer  ac- 
cepted as  appropriate  business- 
like attire."  Wadman  said. 

MINNESOTA  — The  University 
of  Minnesota  has  received  a 
$75,000  grant  for  its  Center  for 
Studies  in  Youth  Policy  from  the 
Blandin  Foundation  of  Grand 
Rapids.  The  center’s  director,  Ira 
Schwartz,  has  been  studying  the 
effects  of  deinstitutionalization 
policies  in  juvenile  justice.  Future 
research  will  focus  on  the 
disparities  in  rates  of  detention 
and  training  school  admissions 
among  states,  as  well  as  the 
detention  of  juveniles  in  adult 
jails. 


^ — • 

NEW  MEXICO  - Espanola 
Police  Chief  Joe  S.  Tafoya,  who 
last  month  drew  national  atten- 
tion when  23  of  24  applicants  for 
police  department  vacancies 
failed  a spelling  test,  has  re- 
signed. effective  February  24. 

TEXAS  — A Bryan  man  has  been 
convicted  of  capital  murder  in  the 
October  shooting  death  of  Russell 
Boyd,  a Richmond  police  officer. 


Eliseo  Moreno.  24.  shot  the 
trooper  to  death  after  being 
stopped  for  a traffic  offense. 
Moreno  has  also  been  accused  of 
killing  two  of  his  estranged  wife’s 
relatives  and  three  elderly  people 
the  night  of  Boyd’s  murder. 


UTAH  — A police  officer  will  be 
hired  in  Weber  County  to  concen- 
trate exclusively  on  drunken 
drivers.  DWI  arrests  have 
decreased  since  a stricter  state 
law  was  enacted  last  year,  and  the 
new  deputy  will  help  cut  them 
even  more,  according  to  the 
sheriff. 


CALIFORNIA  — Serious  crime 
at  stations  and  parking  lots 
belonging  to  the  Bay  Area  Rapid 
Transit  system  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco area  dropped  by  more  than 
12  percent  in  1983,  according  to 
BART  authorities,  while  minor 
infractions  such  as  smoking, 
eating  and  drinking  alcoholic 
beverages  increased  by  8 percent. 
BART  Police  Chief  Harold  Taylor 
said  that  the  dramatic  increase  in 
liquid-law  infractions  and  in- 
cidents of  outright  drunkenness 
were  due  to  a new  policy  that 
allows  B ART's  133  officers  to  cite 
and  release  lawbreakers  rather 
than  having  to  make  actual  ar- 
rests. 

• 

Los  Angeles  reported  215  gang- 
related  murders  in  1983,  an  in- 
crease of  4.8  percent  over  1982 
after  a three-year  downward 
trend. 

IDAHO  — The  State  Corrections 
Department  is  considering  a plan 
to  shock  unruly  inmates  into  sub- 
mission. The  department  is 
studying  the  possible  purchase  of 
a stun-gun  that  can  shoot  20,000 
volts  of  electricity  into  its  victim, 
causing  the  individual  to  lose  con- 
sciousness  but  inflicting  no 
serious  injury. 

WASHINGTON  — Whitman 
County’s  new  34-prisoner  jail, 
which  cost  about  $3.4  million  to 
build,  will  open  March  1,  accor- 
ding to  law  enforcement  officials. 
The  new  jail,  which  will  replace  a 
55-year-old  facility,  includes 
three  separate  computer  systems 
to  monitor  security,  records,  fire 
alarms  and  water  levels,  and  will 
have  separate  areas  for  male, 
female  and  juvenile  prisoners,  as 
well  as  surveillance  by  cameras 
and  microphones.  The  old  jail  is 
scheduled  to  be  torn  down  this 
spring. 


Coming  up  in 
Law  Enforcement  News: 

The  National  Rifle  Association 
sounds  off  on  armor-piercing 
ammunition. 
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Drug  enforcement  gains  on  two  fronts 


Spurred  by  US,  Pskisten  erseks  down  on  opium,  DEA  successes  force  smugglers 
heroin  producers;  drug  seizures  up  300  percent  to  Canada,  Great  Lakes  routes 


Pakistani  farmers  pick  through  a crop  of  opium  poppies  — a crop  that 
is  facing  much  sterner  scrutiny  from  the  government  of  that 
country.  Wide  World  Phoio 


In  an  effort  to  cooperate  with 
U.S.  drug  enforcement  officials 
and  control  the  world’s  largest 
production  of  heroin,  the  govern- 
ment of  Pakistan  has  enacted  a 
new  narcotics  law  that  carries  a 
maximum  punishpient  of  life  im- 
prisonment and  30  lashes  for  drug 
trafficking  and  a minimum  two- 
year  sentence  for  possession  of  10 
grams  of  heroin. 

The  previous  maximum  punish- 
ment was  five  years’  imprison- 
ment. 

The  government  cracked  down 
on  known  smugglers  of  heroin, 
rounding  up  258  suspects  in  one 
recent  week.  There  are  also  plans 
to  use  the  kind  of  conspiracy 
cases  based  on  financial  accoun- 
tability that  have  been  pros- 
ecuted with  success  in  U.S. 
Federal  courts. 

The  Pakistani  crackdown  does 
seem  to  be  having  some  effect, 
U.S.  officals  say.  The  volume  of 
heroin  seized  in  Pakistan  has 
jumped  from  8.5  kilograms  in 
1980  to  431  kilograms  in  1981  and 
2,655  kilograms  last  year.  During 
the  1982-83  growing  season, 
6,300  acres  of  poppies  were  under 
cultivation,  compared  to  80,000 
acres  during  the  1979-80  season. 

Pakistan  accounts  for  27  per- 
cent of  the  heroin  entering  the 
United  States,  according  to 
statistics  compiled  by  the  U.S. 
Drug  Enforcement  Administra- 
tion. A major  part  of  the  problem, 
Pakistani  officials  say,  is  the  tacit 
approval  given  to  heroin  process- 
ing in  neighboring  Afghanistan. 
Twelve  of  Afghanistan's  25  pro- 
vinces are  major  opium  pro- 
ducers, operating  with  no  harass- 
ment from  the  Soviet-backed 
Afghan  governments. 

Afghanistan  is  estimated  to 


produce  400  metric  tons  of  opium 
each  year,  which  is  processed  and 
then  smuggled  across  the  border 
into  Pakistan  and  ultimately  to 
Europe  and  the  United  States. 

Drug  enforcement  officials  said 
that  much  of  the  Afghanistan- 
processed  heroin  remains 
undetected  beause  it  is  sent  out  in 
relatively  small  shipments.  A 
Pakistani  smuggler  can  afford  to 
ship  out  as  little  as  one  kilogram 
of  heroin  at  a time,  because  a 


single  kilogram,  worth  about 
$5,000  in  Pakistan,  will  bring  as 
much  as  $1  million  on  the  street 
in  the  United  States. 

According  to  Harold  D. 
Wankel,  a justice  attache  in 
Pakistan  for  the  DEA,  there  are 
major  Pakistani-operated  nar- 
cotics rings  in  Maryland, 
Washington,  D.C.,  New  York, 
Chicago,  Florida  and  many  other 
cities  in  the  U.S. 


The  ‘mysterious  survey  teams': 

Vt.  judge  bars  DWI  roadblocks 


A Vermont  District  Court 
judge  has  ruled  that  the  use  of 
police  roadblocks  to  apprehend 
drunken  drivers  is  illegal. 

The  ruling  was  handed  down  at 
a suppression  hearing  on  January 
26,  1984,  in  the  case  of  State  of 
Vermont  v.  Gilles  P.  Roy.  Judge 
Frank  Mahady,  who  said  that 
DWI  roadblocks  constitute  an 
unnecessary  search  and  seizure 
under  the  Fourth  Amendment, 
observed,  “Perfectly  innocent 
citizens  are  stopped  and  detained 
while  they  are  transformed  into 
sociological  guinea  pigs  by  the 
mysterious  survey  teams  which 
question  each  and  every  totally 
innocent  motorist  so  ensnared  as 
to  his  or  her  drinking  habits.” 

The  “mysterious  survey 
teams”  Mahady  referred  to  were 

W.  u7uiormed  state  police  per- 
sonnel who  told  each  driver  stop- 
ped that  the  roadblock  was  part  of 
an  effort  to  remove  alcohol- 
impaired  drivers  from  the 
highway. 

The  judge  went  on  to  note  that 


there  is  no  evidence  that 
roadblocks  are  effective,  and  that 
the  police  find  these  roadblocks 
more  convenient  than  roving 
patrols  for  catching  drunken 
drivers. 

Just  because  the  State  makes 
the  choice  to  be  “irresponsible 
and/or  lazy,”  Mahady  said,  it  can- 
not shortcut  the  Fourth  Amend- 
ment on  the  grounds  that  public 
necessity  requires  that  police 
stop  and  seize  law-abiding 
motorists  without  cause  of  suspi- 
cion. 

“Fundamental  concerns  cannot 
be  allowed  to  be  lost  sight  of  in  the 
glare  of  particular  public  con- 
cerns. ...  By  way  of  example, 
public  concern  with  national 
security  does  not  justifv  j- 

vctiiment  of  thousands  of 
American  citizens  of  Japanesse 
descent  (during  World  War  Ilj.” 

The  judge  held  that  all  evidence 
obtained  during  the  roadblock,  in- 
cluding breath  test  data  and 
physical  descriptions,  should  be 
suppressed  in  the  case  of  two  Ver- 


mont motorists  charged  with 
drunken  driving.  Further,  he  said, 
the  license,  registration  and 
equipment  checks  done  by  the 
police  were  “nothing  more  than  a 
charade  to  justify  its  real  pur- 
pose, which  was  to  obtain 
evidence  with  which  to  prosecute 
drunk  drivers.” 

Charging  that  the  State  of  Ver- 
mont is  heavily  involved  in  the 
sale  of  liquor.  Mahady  said  the 
state  now  “seeks  to  abrogate  the 
privacy  of  motorists  as  the  only 
means  to  meet  a crisis  caused  in  a 
large  degree  by  its  own  sales.”  He 
went  on  to  criticize  the  state  for 
contributing  to  the  drunken  driv- 
ing problem  by  failing  to  provide 
enough  money  for 

tion  and  more  roving  patrols. 

The  judge’s  ruling  will  be  ap- 
pealed to  the  Vermont  Supreme 
Court.  A spokesman  for  the  Ver- 
mont State  Police  has  indicated 
that  the  use  of  DWI  roadblocks 
will  continue  until  there  is  a ruling 
from  the  state  Supreme  Court. 


Organized  crime  narcotics 
smugglers  are  establishing  new 
drug  routes  between  Canada  and 
the  Great  Lakes  states,  a deputy 
assistant  attorney  general  told  a 
Senate  subcommittee  earlier  this 
month. 

John  C.  Keeney  told  the  Senate 
Permanent  Subcommittee  on  In- 
vestigations that  despite  “vic- 
tories against  the  mob. . .we  are 
still  faced  with  very  serious 
organized  criminal  activity  in 
Michigan  and  Ohio,  especially  by 
narcotics  cartels.” 

Gary  D.  Liming,  the  Drug  En- 
forcement Administration’s 
deputy  administrator  for  in- 
telligence, said  the  successful  tac- 
tics of  the  U.S.  drug  enforcement 
officials  have  forced  remaining 
narcotics  traffickers  to  seek  new 
supply  channels,  leading  to  a col- 
laboration with  their  Canadian 
counterparts.  These  collabora- 
tions, he  told  the  subcommittee, 
have  established  highways  for  co- 
caine and  heroin  smuggling 
across  the  Canadian  border  and 
into  Michigan,  New  York  and 
Ohio. 

The  concentration  of  Federal 
drug  task  forces  on  the  East. 
West  and  Gulf  Coasts  has  promp- 
ted smugglers  to  turn  to  the 
relatively  unpatrolled  Canadian 
border.  Liming  said.  The  states 
along  that  border  — Ohio. 
Michigan,  western  Pennsylvania 
and  New  York  — which  have 


traditionally  been  densely 
populated  by  the  mob.  “inherent- 
ly offer  drug  traffickers  the 
necessary  ingredients  for  their  il- 
legal operations.”  Liming  said. 
“Unfortunately,  for  the  very 
reasons  that  enhance  the  ways 
and  means  of  the  drug  trafficker, 
law  enforcement  officials  in  the 
Great  Lakes  region  face  an  ex- 
tremely difficult  task  in  com- 
bating this  activity.” 

Keeney  said  that  one  of  the 
Justice  Department’s  priorities 
in  combating  narcotics  traffick- 
ing is  the  Cleveland  and  Detroit 
areas,  traditional  seats  of  organ- 
ized crime.  Among  the  many  ac- 
tions against  mobsters  taken 
recently  by  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, he  said,  was  the  successful 
prosecution  of  Lyle  Parks  and  1 1 
others  for  trafficking  in  cocaine 
between  Florida,  Colorado. 
Toronto  and  northeast  Michigan. 

“The  government  must  pre- 
vent new  groups  from  estab- 
lishing the  deep  roots  and 
organizational  abilities  so 
characteristic  of  traditional 
organized  crime  while  continuing 
to  keep  up  the  pressure  against 
the  Cleveland  and  Detroit  syn- 
dicates.” Keeney  said.  “To  these 
ends,  the  department  is  commit- 
ted to  an  aggressive  organized 
crime  program  in  Cleveland  and 
Detroit  and  throughout  the  coun- 
try.” 


Arlington  seeks 
police,  fire  merger 


Police  officers  and  firefighters 
in  Arlington  County,  Va.,  may 
soon  be  united  under  a single 
public  safety  director  if  county 
manager  Larry  J.  Brown  has  his 
way. 

Brown  has  submitted  to  the 
county  board  a proposal  that 
would  establish  a public  safety 
department  to  coordinate  the  ad- 
ministrative functions  of  the 
police  and  fire  departments. 

Brown  had  initially  suggested  a 
more  radical  change,  proposing 
the  merger  of  the  jobs  of  Ar- 
lington’s 260  firefighters  and  290 
police  officers,  so  that  one  person 
would  be  able  to  perform  both  ser- 
vices. That  idea  ran  into  strong 
opposition  from  both  the 
firefighters  and  the  police,  and 
Brown  modified  his  proposal 
after  the  county  board  issued  a 
statement  saying  they  would  not 
consider  the  plan  as  originally 
presented. 

Police  Chi^f  K.  Stover, 

who  some  sources  say  is  likely  to 
be  chosen  as  the  public  safety 
director  if  the  plan  goes  through, 
said  he  had  “no  reservations” 
about  joining  the  administrative 
functions  of  the  two  departments. 

“1  am  not  in  favor  of  the  total 
public  safety  concept.”  he  said, 
referring  to  the  consolidation  of 
the  fire  and  police  jobs,  “but  I 


have  no  problem  with  a better 
utilization  of  resources.” 
Arlington  Fire  Chief  Thomas 

M.  Hawkins  is  said  to  be 
dissatisfied  with  the  proposal, 
but  declined  to  comment. 

Brown  said  he  would  begin  by 
merging  certain  functions  such  as 
data  processing  and  personnel 
matters.  If  all  goes  well,  he  said, 
he  would  then  consider  estab- 
lishing public  safety  para- 
professional  positions  and  in- 
stituting cross-training  between 
the  departments. 

Both  Brown  and  Stover  said 
they  anticipate  county  board  ap- 
proval for  the  plan. 

N. K  cops 

in  residency 

disDute 

0 

City  leaders  in  Manchester. 
N.H.,  approved  a compromise 
contract  with  the  city  s police  of- 
ficers on  February  7,  which  allows 
40  percent  of  the  officers  to  live 
outside  Manchester  city  limits. 
The  police  had  refused  to  ratify 
the  original  contract,  which  re- 
quired all  police  officers  to  live 
within  the  city. 
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Wanted:  one 
magic  wand 

The  sheriff  of  Hamilton  Coun- 
ty, Ohio,  has  said  that  a magic 
wand  may  be  necessary  to  operate 
his  police  force  adequately 
without  additional  funds.  Sheriff 
Lincoln  J.  Stokes  defended  his 
S21-million  budget  request  by 
telling  county  commissioners 
that  without  the  full  amount, 
parts  of  the  county  would  have  to 
go  unpatrolled. 

According  to  a report  in  The 
Cincinnati  Post,  Stokes  said  that 
he  needs  to  hire  more  deputies  in 
order  to  prevent  a situation  where 
police  coverage  of  one  officer  for 
every  3.000  residents  will  be  the 
norm,  including  coverage  provid- 
ed by  township  police  depart- 
ments. 

The  county  has  recommended  a 
police  budget  of  $19.7  million, 
which  would  be  enough  to  main- 
tain the  existing  level  of  services, 
cover  a three-and-a-half  percent 
raise  for  employees,  and  add  a few 
new  employees  to  the  depart- 
ment. 

Stokes  said  he  was  concerned 
that  if  the  county  could  not  pro- 
vide sufficient  Ending  now,  it 
would  be  even  more  hard-presed 
when  Ohio’s  new  collective 
bargaining  bill  goes  into  effect  in 
April.  The  new  bill  will  permit 
unionization  of  public  employees, 
and  unresolved  contract  disputes 
will  go  to  binding  arbitration. 

Under  fire 
in  Tacoma 

It  hasn't  been  a particularly 
good  month  for  Police  Chief 
Patrick  Johnson  of  Tacoma, 
Wash.  Johnson  has  been  sued  for 
sexual  harassment  by  an  assis- 
tant chief,  investigated  for  illegal- 
ly taping  a telephone  conversa- 
tion with  an  attorney,  and  is  faced 
with  defending  a slander  claim 
filed  by  a detective.  He  has  also 
been  accused  of  wanting  to  com- 
pile intelligence  files  on  local 
politicans  and  civic  leaders. 

Before  assuming  command  in 
Tacoma  in  1982,  Johnson  was 
assistant  chief  in  Fresno.  Calif. 
According  to  Robert  Deutscher, 
the  attorney  whose  phone  call  was 
taped,  most  of  Tacoma’s  previous 
chiefs  have  come  up  through  the 
ranks,  so  the  department  regards 
Johnson  as  "an  outsider." 


Johnson  has  admitted  to  taping 
the  phone  call  with  Deutscher, 
but  claims  he  did  not  realize  it  was 
illegal  to  do  so.  He  admits  to  no 
other  wrongdoing. 

Ex-SF  cop 
in  stress  suit 

A 27-year  veteran  of  the  San 
Francisco  Police  Department  has 
filed  a workers  compensation 
claim  against  the  City  of  San 
Francisco,  charging  that  his 
stressful  years  on  the  police  force 
caused  him  to  develop  an  disabl- 
ing heart  ailment  called  Prinz- 
metal syndrome. 

S.  G.  "Yash”  Yasinitsky,  now 
public  safety  director  for  the 
University  of  San  Francisco, 
wants  the  city  to  pay  for  some  of 
his  past  medical  bills,  his  future 
medical  bills  and  for  temporary 
and  permanent  disability  indem- 
nity. Deputy  city  attorney  Dan 
Maguire  said  the  claim  could  total 
$50,000. 

Yasinitsky  retired  from  the 
police  force  in  July  1977.  In 
February  of  that  year,  he  had  col- 
lapsed on  duty  and  was  hospit- 
alized with  severe  chest  pains. 
His  condition  was  diagnosed  as 
Prinzmetal  syndrome,  an  illness 
thought  to  be  caused  by  stress. 

The  city  has  contended  that  the 
University  of  San  Francisco 
should  be  required  to  pick  up 
some  of  the  tab  for  Yasinitsky's 
claim,  since  he  had  been  under 
considerable  stress  while  security 
chief  there  during  the  last  seven 
years. 

The  city  and  Yasinitsky  are 
waiting  for  a decision  by  the  ap- 
peals board  as  to  whether  the 
university  should  be  required  to 
contribute  to  the  compensation. 

Wounds  get 
Mo.  workover 

A bill  has  been  introduced  in 
the  Missouri  State  Legislature 
that  would  require  doctors  to 
report  to  the  police  all  gunshot 
and  knife  wounds  they  treat. 

Police  Chief  Stan  Spadoni  of 
Rolla,  who  heads  the  Missouri 
Police  Chiefs  Association,  said 
the  proposal  was  designed  to  give 
police  an  additional  tool  in  re- 
sponding to  violent  crimes.  He 
told  the  House  Civil  and  Criminal 
Justice  Committee  that  such 
wounds  are  often  indicators  of 


What  They  Arg  Saying 


‘You  can  plan  and  plan  and  stiU  guess 
wrong.’ 

Lieut.  Sherwood  Williams, 
Chicago  Police  tactical  squad, 
on  the  department's  drug-raid  guidelines.  (Page  1:1) 


Odessa,  Tex.,  teenager  Trey  Wyles  argues  a case  before  a teenaged 
jury  in  the  city’s  Teen  Court.  The  four-month-old  program  allows  teens 
charged  with  traffic  violations  and  certain  misdemeanors  to  go  before 
A A a jury  of  their  peers  for  sentencing.  Once  a sentence  is  carried  out,  the 
If  iff  offender’s  record  is  wiped  clean.  AU  of  the  participants  are  teenagers, 

exceptforaretired  district  judge  who  presides.  wide  World  Photo 


serious  situations  about  to 
develop. 

Women  run 
NYC  jails 

Gloria  Lee  has  been  named 
chief  of  operations  of  the  New 
York  City  Department  of  Correc- 
tion. the  agency’s  highest- 
ranking  uniformed  position.  Lee, 
one  of  the  nation's  first  women  to 
command  an  all-male  prison,  suc- 
ceeds Jacqueline  McMickens, 
who  has  been  named  the  city’s 
correction  commissioner  — the 
first  black  woman  to  hold  that 
post. 

Border  Patrol 
may  get  help 

President  Reagan  has  re- 
quested funds  to  hire  850  new 
Border  Patrol  officers  and  145 
support  personnel  to  crack  down 
on  illegal  aliens.  If  Congress 
agrees  to  the  funding,  which  was 
included  in  the  President’s  1985 
budget  proposal,  the  Border 
Patrol  force  will  increase  to  3,250 
officers.  The  Administration  has 
also  requested  funds  for  250  new 
agents  for  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  and  the  Drug  En- 
forcement Administration. 

Private  eyes 
scrutinized 


The  proposal  would  also  require 
an  annual  review  of  private  detec- 
tive and  security  guard  licenses. 
An  appeal  period  of  30  days  would 
be  provided  if  the  license  was 
revoked  or  denied. 

La  Grande  gumshoes  com- 


plained about  an  earlier  version  of 
the  proposed  statute,  which  they 
said  gave  the  police  chief  too 
much  control  over  the  licenses. 

The  matter  is  being  studied  at 
the  request  of  La  Grande  Mayor 
Robert  Davidson. 


Near  cai-astrOp!)S 


A proposed  city  ordinance  in  La 

Grande.  Ore.,  would  give  the  chief  Corpus  Christi,  Tex.,  school  crossing  guard  Elizabeth  Porter  took 
of  police  the  power  to  recommend  time  out  from  her  usual  Une  of  work  last  month  to  assist  a four-legged 
to  the  City  Council  that  a private  pedestrian  out  of  a busy  intersecUon  and  back  onto  the  sidewalk, 
detective’s  license  be  denied  or  There  was  no  word  as  to  whether  the  plucky  animal  was  saved  by  a 
revoked.  whisker.  wide  world  Phoio 
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Walsh  back 
in  Bridgeport 

A Connecticut  Superior  Court 
judge  has  ruled  that  the  city  com- 
mission of  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  did 
not  have  the  right  to  force  Police 
Chief  Joseph  Walsh  into  retire- 
ment on  December  13  of  lastyear. 
Walsh.  67.  was  removed  from  of- 
fice after  a consultant's  report 
said  the  department  was 
mismanaged.  Walsh,  who  has 
denied  the  claim,  returned  to 
work  February  13. 

Handguns 
get  a boost 

The  California  State  Senate  has 
passed  a bill  designed  to  enhance 
the  legal  authority  of  a home- 
owner  to  use  a firearm  to  protect 
his  home. 

The  bill,  known  as  the  "home 
protection  bill  of  rights,"  was 
sponsored  by  Republican  gun 
control  opponent  Sen.  H.  L. 
Richardson,  and  gives 
homeowners  the  legal  presump- 
tion that  they  "held  reasonable 
fear  of  imminent  peril  of  death  or 
great  bodily  injury"  to 
themselves  or  their  families  when 
they  used  force  to  deal  with  an  in- 
truder. 

Opponents  of  the  bill  say  it 
would  increase  the  chances  that  a 
gun  might  go  off  in  a case  of 
misunderstanding,  for  example,  if 
a repairman  or  delivery  person  ap- 
proached a home. 

The  bill  will  now  go  to  the 
Assembly,  where  many  of 
Richardson’s  previous  law-and- 
order  bills  have  perished. 

Looking  at 
alternatives 

Madison  County,  Mo., 
associate  judge  Thomas 
Hildebrand,  well-known  for  his 
unusual  and  innovative  sen- 
tences, has  handed  down  yet 
another.  A Casey  ville  man  given  a 
$400  fine  for  driving  while  intox- 
icated has  also  been  give  an  alter- 
native: If  he  can  learn  to  read  and 
write  at  an  eighth-grade  level  by 
next  J une,  he  will  not  have  to  pay. 

The  man,  a father  of  four,  had 
been  unemployed  for  a year  when 
convicted  of  drunken  driving.  Ac- 
cording to  The  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch,  Judge  Hildebrand  said 
the  man  would  do  more  for 
"himself,  his  family  and  the  com- 
munity" if  he  learned  to  read  and 
write  so  he  could  get  a job. 

In  the  past,  the  judge  has 
sentenced  juvenile  offenders  to 
write  term  papers  on  drug  and 
alcohol  abuse,  or  to  write  "I  will 
not  steal”  500  times.  In  Granite 
City,  he  regularly  subtracted  $4 
from  a fine  for  each  hour  a defen- 
dant spent  working  on  public  ser- 
vice projects,  such  as  picking  up 
trash. 


Tell  it  to 
he  Marines 


When  Vera  Moody,  the  blind  proprietor  of  a snack  stand  in  a Houston 
Post  Office,  blows  her  whistle,  the  Marines.  Navy,  Air  Force,  Army 
and  Coast  Guard  come  to  the  rescue.  Moody  has  been  robbed  several 
times  and  victimized  by  money-switchers.  She  decided  to  fight  back 
with  the  help  of  uniformed  friends,  including  Army  Staff  Sgt.  Stephen 
Hobbs  (r.l  WdeWorMPhoto 


Grin  and  bear  it 


Senior  Trooper  Jack  Baker  of  the  Oregon  State  Police  holds  a starving 
orphaned  black  bear  cub  after  a local  veterinarian  put  a cast  on  its 
broken  leg.  The  cub  was  captured  in  a California  garage  by  a game 
officer,  who  turned  it  over  to  a wildlife  farm  in  Oregon.  Wide  World  Phoio 


A breath  of 
fresh  air 


A Wichita.  Kans.,  police  officer 
tried  a novel  interrogation 
method  on  an  unusual  suspect 
this  month,  and  it  worked.  Lieut. 
David  Warry,  unable  to  elicit 
from  a 10-year-old  boy  an  ex- 
planation of  why  he  was  found 
prowling  around  a school  at  night, 
threatened  to  hold  his  breath  un- 
til the  boy  explained.  Long  before 
Warry  turned  blue,  the  uniden- 
tified boy  crafked  and  confessed 
that  he  had  broken  into  the  school 
to  retrieve  and  redo  his  homework 
so  as  not  to  get  a zero  the  next 
day. 

No  parole 
for  killer 

Parole  was  denied  to  Winston 
Moseley  earlier  this  month,  after 
a 90-minute  hearing  at  Green- 
haven  Correctional  Facility  in 
New  York,  where  Moseley  is  serv- 
ing a 20-years-to-life  sentence  for 
the  1964  murder  of  a Queens 
woman. 

A spokesman  for  the  parole 
board  said  parole  was  denied  on 
the  basis  of  the  seriousness  of 
Moseley's  offense.  Moseley  will 
be  eligible  for  parole  again  in  two 
years. 

Moseley,  48,  was  sentenced  to 
die  in  1964  for  the  murder  of  Kitty 
Genovese  in  Kew  Gardens, 
Queens.  Genovese  was  stabbed 
repeatedly,  and  her  cries  for  help 


were  admittedly  ignored  by  38  of 
her  neighbors.  The  case  became  a 
cause  celebre  for  advocates  of 
Good,  Samaritanism. 

Moseley,  whose  sentence  was 
commuted  to  life  imprisonment 
when  the  death  penalty  was  ruled 
unconstitutional  in  New  York, 
earned  a college  degree  in 
sociology  while  imprisoned, 
although  his  prison  record  has 
been  far  from  impeccable.  He  was 
cited  by  Erie  County  Surrogate 
Judge  Joseph  Mattina  as 
"possibly  the  most  dangerous 
person  I have  ever  come  into  con- 
tact with."  In  1970.  Mattina.  then 
a county  judge,  gave  Moseley  two 
15-year  sentences  to  run  concur- 
rently with  his  20-to-life  sentence, 
for  kidnapping  an  Attica  prison 
guard  and  escaping  from  the 
facility  in  1969.  Before  being 
recaptured  by  FBI  agents. 
Moseley  raped  two  Buffalo-area 
womena  and  held  several  others 
hostage. 

State  cops 
sue  for  raise 

Members  of  the  Delaware  State 
Police  remained  glum  when  Gov. 
Pierre  S.  duPont  IV  proposed  to 
give  them  a 9.7  percent  pay  raise 
for  the  1985  fiscal  year.  Lieut. 
Larry  Talley,  president  of  the 
state  Fraternal  Order  of  Police, 
said  that  while  the  new  pay  raise 
was  ail  well  and  good,  the  state 
police  had  been  "robbed"  of  a 7 
percent  increase  for  fiscal  1984. 
The  1984  raise  was  a provision  of 
the  three-year  contract  signed  by 
the  police  in  1982. 

The  state  troopers  have  filed 
suit  in  Chancery  Court  against 
the  duPont  administration, 
demanding  that  it  meet  the  terms 
of  the  1982  contract. 
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The  last 
roundup 

Persons  nabbed  in  a citywide 
police  warrant  roundup  in  In- 
dianapolis are  chained  together 
as  they  await  arraignment  on  a 
variety  of  traffic  offenses  and 
misdemeanors.  An  amnesty 
period  that  had  begun  in  mid- 
December  was  withdrawn  on 
January  31,  and  50  police  officers 
continued  to  serve  warrants  to  an 
estimated  27,000  people  who  ig- 
nored previous  arrest  warrants. 

WMe  World  P^oto 


Senate  crime  bills  face  uncertain  future 

i 


Continued  from  Page  1 
people  the  impression  that  the 
U.S.  Senate  is  doing  something 
about  crime.” 

The  Senate  approved  a separate 
bill  that  would  create  a "good 
faith”  exception  to  the  exclu- 
sionary rule.  The  bill,  approved 
by  a 63-to-24  margin,  would  allow 
illegally  seized  evidence  to  be  us- 
ed in  a trial  when  it  can  be 
demonstrated  that  the  law  en- 
forcement officers  had  a 
"reasonable  good  faith  belief” 
that  they  were  acting  in  accor- 
dance with  the  law. 

In  a related  action,  the  Senate 
passed  a compromise  version  of  a 
bill,  vetoed  by  President  Reagan 


in  1982,  which  is  designed  to 
create  a more  unified  approach  to 
Federal  drug  enforcement.  The 
bill  would  establish  a council  con- 
sisting of  Cabinet  members 
whose  agencies  are  involved  in 
narcotics  investigations,  with  the 
Attorney  General  acting  as  chair- 
man. All  members  would  have  to 
approve  any  new  strategies 
adopted,  and  the  Attorney 
General  would  have  the  power  to 
reallocate  resources  to  enforce 
these  strategies. 

Another  bill,  sent  to  the  House 
by  a vote  of  67-to-9,  would  give 
state  prisoners  a one-year  time 
limit  for  filing  petitions  for  a writ 
of  habeas  corpus  from  a Federal 


court  after  they  had  exhausted  all 
appeals  in  state  courts.  Designed 
to  take  some  of  the  load  off 
Federal  courts,  the  bill  also  re- 
quires that  Federal  courts  defer 
to  state  court  findings  if  they 
were  reached  after  a "full  and 
fair”  determination  of  the  issues. 

House  Democrats,  spurred  by  a 
strong  civil  libertarian  lobby,  are 
expected  to  give  all  of  the  an- 
ticrime bills  a thorough  review  in 
committee. 

A spokesman  for  Rep.  Peter- 
Rodino  (D-New  Jersey),  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, said  the  House  is  expected 
to  take  “a  different  approach”  on 
many  of  the  provisions  in  the 


Senate  package,  especially  the 
bail  and  sentencing  provisions. 

"The  bill  is  dead  on  arrival,” 
said  Rep.  William  Hughes 
(D-N.J.),  chairman  of  the  House 
Judiciary  subcommittee  on 
crime,  referring  to  the  omnibus 
bill.  An  aide  to  Hughes  said  that 
though  the  Congressman  is  sup- 
portive of  crime  legislation,  he 
does  not  expect  the  Senate 
package  to  pass  the  House  intact. 

"An  omnibus  bill  is  referred  to 
so  many  committees  that  the  risk 
is  high  that  one  of  those  chairmen 
will  oppose  some  measures,  and 
that  means  no  portion  can  be  con- 
sidered by  the  full  House,” 
Hughes  said. 


House  Republicans,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  expected  to  push 
for  the  anticrime  provisions.  Rep. 
Hal  Sawyers,  the  ranking  minori- 
ty member  of  the  House  subcom- 
mittee on  crime,  was  described  by 
an  aide  as  "a  very  ardent  and 
strong  supporter  of  strengthen- 
ing criminal  law,  the  more  the  bet- 
ter.” 


On  The  Record: 

"A  lawyer  starts  life  giving  five  hi/ndred 
dollars'  worth  of  law  for  five  dollars,  and 
ends  giving  five  dollars'  worth  lor  five 
hundred  dollars." 

— Benjamin  H.  Brewster 


Police  Corps  plan  runs  into  rough  waters. . . 


Continued  from  Page  1 
pressed  opposition  to  the  idea, 
saying  it  would  be  costly  and  a 
problem  to  implement. 

The  Police  Corps  proposed  for 
New  York  would  place  its 
members  under  the  control  of  the 
State  Police,  while  assigning 
them  to  various  local  police 
departments.  Harlin  McEwen, 
president  of  the  New  York  State 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police, 
said  it  was  “poor  police  manage- 
ment” to  have  officers  trained 
and  employed  by  one  agency 

Chicago  PD 
reviews  drug  raid 
guideiines 

Continued  from  Page  1 
learn  the  techniques  by  doing  it  — 
and  then  you're  still  prone  to 
make  mistakes.” 

Supt.  Rice  has  ordered  that  a 
supervisor  and  a uniformed  of- 
ficer must  acompany  tactical 
teams  on  all  drug  raids.  Williams 
saw  this  as  this  a good  guideline, 
but  said  that  while  the  guidelines 
can  be  changed,  when  it  comes 
right  down  to  making  the  raid, 
"you  can't  stick  to  guidelines  if 
you  did  you'd  be  lost.  You  have  to 
play  it  by  ear.” 


while  assigned  to  another. 

New  York  State  Police 
Superintendent  Donald 
Chesworth  agreed.  “It’s  good  to 
have  people  discussing  the  prob- 
lem of  police  service,”  he  said. 
"But  this  idea  is  impractical.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  implement.” 

Chesworth  said  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  come  up  with  adequate 
training  and  supervision  for  the 
Police  Corps,  and  it  would  cost  "a 
phenomenal  amount  of  money.” 
He  also  expressed  concern  that 
there  was  no  adequate  method  for 
insuring  that  the  Police  Corps 
members  fulfill  their  service 
obligations. 

One  of  McEwen's  principal  ob- 
jections to  the  proposal  was  that 
the  Police  Corps  members  would 
not  be  career  officers.  "Webelieve 
our  first  priority  must  be  to  ade- 
quately train  career-minded 
recruits  and  career  personnel 
before  we  support  a funding  pro- 
gram for  persons  who  are  perhaps 
only  interested  in  finding  a way  to 
pay  for  their  college  education,” 
he  said. 

Calling  the  Police  Corps  a 
"revolving  door  training  pro- 
gram." McEwen  said  that  by  the 
time  a Police  Corps  officer  is  prop- 
erly trained  and  seasoned,  he  or 
she  would  be  leaving  the  force. 


The  cost  of  getting  a Police 
Corps  program  going  in  New 
York  has  been  estimated  at  $800 
million,  although  some  law  en- 
forcement officials,  such  as  State 
Police  Supt.  Chesworth,  believe 
the  real  figure  will  ultimately  be 
much  higher.  State  govern- 
ment officials  have  talked  about 
imposing  a new  tax  to  raise  the 
necessary  money.  But  according 
to  David  Langdon,  a spokesman 
for  State  Assembly  Speaker 
Stanley  Fink,  it  is  doubtful  that 
the  State  Legislature  will  make 
any  move  to  get  the  program 
underway  in  fiscal  1985. 

"It's  not  included  in  the  gover- 
nor's budget  proposal,”  Langdon 
said,  "and  it's  doubtful  that  there 
will  be  room  for  it  in  this  year's 
budget,  given  that  no  one  is  in- 
terested in  raising  taxes.  1 expect 
it  will  be  put  on  hold  for  at  least 
another  year,"  he  said. 

Another  obstacle  facing  adop- 
tion of  the  Police  Corps  program 
in  New  York  is  a competing  plan 
that  has  the  backing  of  the  New 
York  City  Police  Department. 

The  Police  Cadet  Program. 

which  would  offer  a criminal 
justice  education  to  persons  on 
the  New  York  City  police  eligibili- 
ty list,  was  conceived  by  Dr. 
Gerald  W.  Lynch,  president  of 


John  Jay  College  of  Criminal 
Justice,  and  Philip  Caruso,  presi- 
dent of  the  New  York  City 
Patrolmen’s  Benevolent  Associa- 
tion. Backers  of  the  cadet  pro- 
posal have  begun  soliciting  ex- 
pressions of  interest  from  those 
on  the  eligibility  list,  and  are  cur- 
rently working  to  convince  the 
mayor  of  New  York  City  and  the 
governor  of  New  York  State  to 
put  up  the  necessary  funds. 

According  to  Lynch,  the 


Criminal  Justice  Educators' 
Association  of  New  York  may  be 
lining  up  in  the  Police  Cadet 
camp.  “They  have  actually 
become  quite  positive."  Lynch 
said,  "because  they  see  that,  for 
criminal  justice  education,  this  is 
the  plan." 

The  educators'  association  is 
currently  conducting  a series  of 
hearings  on  the  merits  of  both  the 
Police  Cadet  and  Police  Corps 
proposals. 


.but  not  in  San  Jose 


Continued  from  Page  1 
ment  the  program  without 
any  financial  backing  from 
the  state.  City  officials  ex- 
pect to  save  $16,000  on  each 
Police  Corps  officer  as  com- 
pared with  the  cost  of  train- 
ing and  maintaining  a career 
police  officer,  which  is 
estimated  at  $52,000  a year. 

McNamara  said  there  has 
been  "a  groundswell  of  public 
approval”  in  the  city  for  the 
concept.  There  has  also  been 
a great  deal  of  interest  ex- 


pressed by  students,  and 
McNamara  said  he  is  expec- 
ting "a  deluge  of  applica- 
tions.” 

The  San  Jose  Police  Corps 
may  serve  as  a pilot  program 
for  the  rest  of  the  nation’s 
police  departments.  Mc- 
Namara said,  optimistically 
predicting  that  the  concept 
would  "sweep  the  country" 
after  people  see  how  well  it 
works. 

— Jennifer  Browdy 
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If  the  shoe  fits. . . 


New  footprint  ID 
method  developed 


Criminals  who  beat  a hot  path 
from  the  scene  of  a crime  will  have 
a more  difficult  time  covering 
their  tracks,  due  to  an  improved 
footprint/footwear  identification 
method  developed  recently  by  a 
university  police  investigator. 

Daniel  R.  Jay,  an  investigator 
with  the  public  safety  depart- 
ment at  the  State  University  of 
New  York  in  Buffalo,  calls  his  new 
technique  the  "camphor  coat" 
method. 

Camphor  has  long  been  used  to 
make  impressions  of  footwear 
soles  that  can  be  directly  com- 
pared with  footprints  found  at 
crime  scenes.  But  Jay  took  the 
process  one  step  further  to  pro- 
vide a better  match. 

"It’s  never  been  done  this  way 
before."  he  said.  "The  prepara- 
tion of  a controlled  test  impres- 
sion of  known  footwear  for  use  as 
a comparison  standard  [in  a 
criminal  investigation  or  trial]  is 
perhaps  the  most  critical  area  of 
footwear  identification,  requiring 
accuracy,  proper  registration  and 
high  resolution.’’ 

In  a report  published  last  Oc- 
tober titled  "A  Method  for 
Preparing  High  Resolution  Test 
Impressions  for  Footwear  Com- 
parison,” Jay  outlined  how  he 
broke  into  shoe  business. 

His  first  experiments  involved 
the  commonly  used  ink  transfer 
method,  in  which  the  sole  of  the 
suspect  footwear  is  smeared  with 
ink  and  then  stamped  on  a sheet 
of  paper  to  make  an  image.  While 
the  technique  is  quick  and  easy. 
Jay  found  that  it  creates  an  in- 
ferior impression,  with  running 
ink  often  obscuring  vital  details. 

Jay  had  better  things  to  say 
about  the  “flame  process 
method,"  noting  that  it  yields 
"excellent  results  ’’  when  proper- 
ly performed. 

Step  one  involves  igniting  cam- 
phor or  magnesium  crystals  to 
produce  a coating  of  fine-grained 
soot  on  the  sole  of  the  evidence. 
After  excess  soot  is  brushed  off,  a 
high  contrast,  high  resolution  la- 


tent impression  remains,  ready 
for  imprint. 

The  university  investigator 
refined  the  technique  by  introduc- 
ing a firm  surface  into  the  pro- 
cess. As  in  the  "flame  process 
method,”  he  ignites  camphor 
crystals  in  a watch  glass  to  pro- 
duce soot.  But  instead  of  coating 
the  footwear  directly  he  allows 
the  grime  to  form  evenly  on  an  ap- 
propriately sized  glass  plate.  The 
footwear  is  pressed  evenly  on  the 
glass,  transferring  soot  to  the 
sole.  Then  the  shoe  is  carefully 
stamped  on  white  bond  paper  to 
form  a more  perfect  image. 

"Because  the  registration  is 
made  on  glass,  there  is  less 
stretching  of  the  footwear  impres- 
sion," Jay  said.  "It  accurately 
records  the  artifacts  present  and 
makes  comparison  with  crime 
scene  impressions  easy,  since 
these  impressions  are  generally 
left  on  firm  substrates  such  as 
flooring,  walls,  doors,  glass  and 
paper.” 

A further  advantage  of  the 
"camphor  coat”  method  is  that 
the  glass  plate  involved  can  be 
used  as  a photographic  negative 
to  produce  high  contrast,  high 
resolution  copies  or  transparen- 
cies of  the  evidence. 

"The  detail  and  minutia  of  in- 
dividual characteristics  repro- 
duced by  this  method  are  quite 
remarkable,”  Jay  explained.  "It 
is  presented  as  an  alternative  to 
the  tried-and-true  methods 
already  in  use  for  the  preparation 
of  controlled  test  impressions.” 

Jay's  process  has  already  been 
successful  in  the  field.  His  boss, 
university  Public  Safety  Director 
Lee  Griffin,  noted  that  the  tech- 
nique helped  lead  to  the  recent  ap- 
prehension of  burglars  who  have 
been  charged  with  repeatedly 
breaking  into  campus  offices. 

"We’ve  successfully  solved  a 
lot  of  cases  in  the  last  year  as  a 
result  of  Investigator  Jay’s  iden- 
tification and  processing  skills.” 
the  chief  added. 


Skull  session 
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Snow  job 


Two  Automobile  Association  patrolmen  search  through  deep  snow 
for  stranded  motorists  on  the  road  between  Glasgow  and  Carlisle, 
Scotland,  last  month,  after  blizzards  and  gale-force  winds  wreaked 
havoc  on  the  northern  reaches  of  the  British  Isles.  wide  World  Photo 


Robot  jail  guard  unveiled 


The  nation's  largest  manufac- 
turer of  prison  security  systems 
will  soon  have  a new  product  to  of- 
fer: a 400-pound,  bulletproof, 
mobile  robot  programmed  to 
serve  as  a prison  guard. 

The  robots  are  being  designed 
by  Denning  Mobile  Robotics  Inc. 
of  Massachusetts  for  the 
Southern  Steel  Co.  of  San  An- 
tonio, Tex.  Southern  Steel  plans 
to  sell  the  robots  to  prisons  for 
about  $30,000  each. 

Each  robot  will  be  equipped 
with  a variety  of  devices  that  will 
enable  it  to  detect  the  presence  of 
humans,  including  a sonar 
rangefinder,  sonic  and  infrared 
sensors  and  an  odor  detector.  The 
robot,  built  to  withstand  any  hard 
knocks  that  might  come  its  way 
on  its  prison  rounds,  has  internal 
computers  that  allow  it  to  find  its 
way  through  a strange  building, 
recognize  landmarks  and 
diagnose  its  own  internal 
ailments.  According  to  an 
Associated  Press  report,  Denning 
company  officials  are  planning  to 


A prototype  of  Denning’s  robot  prison  guard. 


Wide  Wo(K)  Photo 


give  the  robots  a "businesslike, 
but  menacing"  appearance. 

If  the  robot  encounters  in- 
truders, it  will  be  programmed  to 
say  in  a stern,  synthesized  voice, 
"You  have  been  detected  ” It  is 


also  capable  of  a limited  number 
of  other  phrases,  including  "Who 
are  you?”  A verbal  response  to 
such  a question  would  confirm 
that  the  mechanized  prison 
monitor  had  found  someone. 


Are  you  ready  for  the  NEW 
Law  Enforcement  News  advantage? 

Don't  let  the  information  explosion  in  criminal  justice  catch  you  unprepared.  Get  the  advantage 
that  only  Law  Enforcement  News  can  offer:  timely,  accurate,  comprehensive  information  on  the 
subjects  most  critical  to  today's  law  enforcement  professional.  What's  more.  LEN  keeps  you 
informed  more  cost-effectively  than  any  other  publication  in  the  field  can:  one  year  - 22  issues  - 

is  still  only  $1 8.  Invest  in  your  career  today! 


Roseburg,  Ore.,  police  officer  Robert  Cotterell  has  the  dubious  honor 
of  processing  a skull,  goblet  and  daggers  seized  at  an  occult  chapel  in 
the  apartment  of  two  unemployed  men.  PoU<  e say  the  103-year-old 
skull  was  stolen  from  a crypt  containing  t\  • lains  of  a man  who  died 
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Cutting  along  the  bias. . . 

Connecticut  to  increase  minority  troopers 


The  Connecticut  Commission 
on  Human  Rights  and  Oppor- 
tunities has  ordered  the  state 
police  to  double  the  number  of 
minority  state  troopers  and  to 
regrade  a 1981  written  examina- 
tion for  trooper  candidates  to 
eliminate  bias. 

The  agreement  between  the 
state  and  Men  and  Women  for 
Justice,  an  organization  of 


minority  troopers,  grew  out  of  a 
1982  class  action  suit  charging 
the  state  police  with  discrimina- 
tion in  hiring,  promotion,  job 
placement  and  working  condi- 
tions. The  consent  order,  which 
stipulates  that  the  state  must 
bring  the  number  of  minority 
troopers  up  to  10  percent  by  the 
time  it  has  accepted  the  next  180 
troopers,  only  addresses  the  hir- 


ing portion  of  the  lawsuit. 

The  racial  breakdown  of  the 
state's  sworn  troopers  shows  28 
black  males,  one  black  female.  29 
white  females.  15  Hispanic  males, 
one  American  Indian  and  832 
white  males,  acording  to  police 
records.  Blacks  and  Hispanics 
make  up  4.85  percent  of  the  force, 
and  an  estimated  10  percent  of 
the  state’s  population. 


Candidates  are  accepted 
periodically  for  classes  at  the 
state  police  training  academy 
from  among  applicants  who  pass 
written  and  physical  examina- 
tions and  background  checks.  Ac- 
cording to  David  Rosen,  a New 
Haven  lawyer  who,  with  the  Con- 
necticut Civil  Liberties  Union, 
represents  the  minority  troopers, 
in  1981  the  number  of  minorities 


who  passed  the  written  test  was 
half  the  number  of  whites  who 
passed.  The  reason  for  this,  he 
charged,  was  that  certain  ques- 
tions — about  50  out  of  1 15  — are 
culturally  biased  against 
minorities. 

In  1982,  when  some  of  those 
questions  were  dropped  from  the 
test,  the  number  of  minority  ap- 
plicants passing  the  test  increas- 
ed to  about  two-thirds  that  of 
whites. 

The  consent  order  requires  the 
state  police  to  recruit  minority 
candidates  actively  and  to 
publish  notices  and  adver- 
tisements to  alert  members  of 
minority  groups  who  failed  the 
test  that  they  may  be  successful  if 
they  reapply. 

After  minority  group  represen- 
tation reaches  10  percent  of  the 
force’s  sworn  strength,  the  order 
specifies,  minority  troopers  and 
state  police  officials  must  agree 
on  selection  devices  to  be  used  to 
hire  new  troopers.  The  order  also 
directs  the  state  to  pay  a testing 
expert  a maximum  of  $7,500  for 
services  and  to  pay  $55,000  in 
legal  fees  incurred  in  the  suit. 

Crime  reporting 
software  package 
now  avaiiable 

A computer  software  package 
has  been  developed  by  the  Police 
Executive  Research  Forum  for  its 
comprehensive  crime  reporting 
system  known  as  the  Crime 
Classification  System  (CCS). 

Four  police  departments  — in 
Colorado  Springs  and  Arvada. 
Colo..  Peoria.  111.,  and  Hampton. 
Va.  — are  currently  using  the 
system,  which  sorts  crime  accor- 
ding to  the  nature  and  degree  of 
harm  to  victims  rather  than  the 
charges  filed  against  offenders. 

The  CCS  software  analyzes  18 
crime  variables  taken  directly 
from  existing  police  offense 
reports,  including  the  location  of 
the  crime,  the  time  of  day  and 
type  of  premises,  the  level  and 
type  of  injuries  inflicted  on  the 
victim,  the  medical  attention 
received,  the  demographic 
characteristics  of  the  victim,  and 
the  disposition  of  the  case.  The 
system’s  developers  say  CCS  pro- 
vides police  managers  and  private 
citizens  with  "a  comprehensive 
examination  of  crime  from  the 
victim's  point  of  view.” 

“The  Crime  Classification 
System  provides  citizens  with  a 
more  useful  and  more  accurate 
picture  of  reported  crime  in  their 
community,”  said  PERF’s  ex- 
ecutive director,  Gary  Hayes. 
“For  example,  a rash  of  CB  radio 
thefts  from  cars  quickly  add  up  to 
a major  increase  in  reported  crime 
even  though  more  serious  crimes 
such  as  rape  and  robbery  actually 
may  be  declining.  Similarly,  a 
drop  in  auto  thefts  may  mask  a 
growing  armed  robbery 
problem.” 

For  more  information  on  CCS, 
write  to  Greg  Thomas,  Police  Ex- 
ecutive Research  Forum,  1909  K 
Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  DC 
20006. 


Introducing... the  end  of  the  road. ..courtesy  of 


(L@/^ 

Law  Enforcement  Associates,  Inc. 


The  Road  Fangs  System 

Road  Fangs  was  developed  in  or- 
der to  quickly  and  effectively 
immobilize  a vehicle  while  min- 
imizing the  danger  to  personnel 
and  property.  The  System  consists 
of  a set  of  expandable,  scissor- 
action  arms  on  which  are  mounted 
170  hollow,  stainless-steel  spikes. 
Each  of  these  1/4  inch  inner-dia- 
meter spikes  is  held  in  the  ready 
position  by  rubber  base  supports. 
The  spikes  penetrate  the  tire 
casing,  pull  free  of  the  rubber  base 
support  and  act  as  quick  air  re- 
lease valves,  rendering  the  vehicle 
undriveable. 


CONTACT: 

LAW  ENFORCEMENT  ASSOCIATES 
135  Main  Street 
Belleville,  New  Jersey  07109 
(201)751-0001  Telex:  64-2073 


ROAD  FANGS  ' 

Portable  Roadblock  System 


Specifications 

Length  21  feet  (6.4  m) 
Weight  Approximately  35  lbs 
Case  Size  17.5"x  23”x  3.6" 

Aluminum  alloy 
2 part  case 

Aluminum  alloy 

170  reusable 
hollow  stainless 
steel  spikes 

2-aluminum  alloy 
ground  stakes  and 
2 Carabiner  clips 

Anchor  Line  Nylon,  50  ft.; 

1 - 30  ft.  length 
1 - 20  ft.  length 


Fabrication 

Scissor  Jaw 
Spikes 

Anchors 


Available  in  two  models  - 
the  Standard  and  the  Rapid  Deployment. 
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Opening  the  death  row  doors  a little  wider 


Each  year  Chief  Justice  Warren 
£.  Burger  focuses  on  a pressing 
problem  in  the  criminal  justice 
system  in  his  Year*End  Report  on 
the  State  of  the  Judiciary.  This 
year,  in  a departure  from  the 


Supreme 

Court 

Briefs 

Avery  Eli  Okin 


gentlemanly  tone  he  has  adopted 
in  previous  reports,  the  Chief 
Justice  zeroed  in  on  the  very 
serious  problem  of  the  awesome 
volume  of  cases  bogging  down  the 
Federal  courts. 

Noting  that  there  are  “some 
things  only  Congress  can  do,”  the 
Chief  Justice  lashed  out  at  Con- 
gressional inaction  with  regard  to 
creating  a new  “intercircuit 
tribunal’’  to  resolve  conflicts 
among  the  United  States  Courts 
of  Appeals.  Chief  Justice  Burger 
expressed  the  sarcastic  wish  that 
“Congress  will  not  need  100  years 
to  move  on  this  critical  problem.  “ 
referring  to  the  fact  that  it  had 


taken  Congress  the  better  part  of 
100  years  to  establish  the  United 
States  Courts  of  Appeals  system 
after  the  first  Chief  Justice,  John 
Jay,  had  first  proposed  it. 

Closer  to  his  home  turf,  the 
Chief  Justice  also  pointed  out  in 
his  report  that  all  of  the  members 
of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  have  gone  on  record  in  sup- 
port of  the  Supreme  Court  exer- 
cising complete  discretion  over 
its  caseload.  The  Chief  Justice 
wrote:  “The  need  for  mandatory 
review  has  long  since  passed  and 
now  merely  prevents  review  of 
more  deserving  cases.” 

The  problem  of  court  conges- 
tion, especially  at  the  Supreme 
Court  level,  has  resulted  in  the 
Court  issuing  only  a handful  of 
full-text  plenary  decisions  during 
the  current  term.  One  of  those 
decisions,  in  the  area  of  capital 
punishment,  as  well  as  a Court  of 
Appeals  decision  in  the  area  of 
search  and  seizure,  is  reviewed 
below. 

Death  Penalty  — Proportionality 
In  a 7-to-2  decision  the  Supreme 
Court  ruled  that  the  Eighth 
Amendment  "does  not  require,  as 


an  invariable  rule  in  every  case, 
that  a state  appellate  court, 
before  it  affirms  a death  sentence, 
compare  the  sentence  in  the  case 
before  it  with  the  penalities  im- 
posed in  similar  cases  if  requested 
to  do  so  by  the  prisoner.” 

This  new  nationwide  rule  arose 
out  of  the  kidnapping  and  murder 
of  two  teenaged  boys  on  July  5. 
1978.  On  that  date,  the  defendant 
in  this  case  plotted  with  his 
brother  to  steal  a bank  getaway 
car  in  Mira  Mesa,  Calif.  Seeing 
two  teenage  boys  eating  ham- 
burgers in  a suitable  automobile 
the  defendant  forced  the  boys  at 
gunpoint  to  drive  to  a secluded 
area.  There,  after  one  of  the  boys 
attempted  to  escape,  the  defen- 
dant shot  both  of  them.  The 
defendant  helped  himself  to  the 
unfinished  hamburgers  before  go- 
ing on  to  commit  the  robbery. 

The  defendant  was  subsequent- 
ly apprehended  and  found  guilty 
of  the  capital  offenses  and 
sentenced  to  death.  After  much 
legal  maneuvering  in  both  the 
state  and  Federal  courts,  the 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Ninth 
Circuit  determined  that  the 
defendant  was  not  entitled  to  a 


Must  an  arrest  be  made? 


How  much  discretion  should  a 
police  officer  have  in  deciding 
whether  to  make  an  arrest? 
Historically  the  police  have  been 
given  a wide  berth  in  deciding 
whether  to  file  charges,  let 


Burdens 

Beat 


Ordway  P Burden 


suspects  off  with  a warning,  or 
overlook  possible  wrongdoing 
altogether.  Without  such 
latitude,  our  already  over- 
burdened court  system  and  jails 
would  simply  be  swamped. 

Two  court  cases  to  be  decided 
this  spring  at  opposite  ends  of  the 
nation  could  erode  police  discre- 
tion and  make  the  filing  of 
charges  mandatory  in  some  cases. 
In  one  case,  police  in  an  Oregon 
city  are  being  sued  for  failure  to 
arrest  a husband  who  violated  a 
court  order  td^ay  away  from  his 
estranged  wife.  In  the  other, 
police  in  a Massachusetts  town 
were  charged  with  negligence  for 
failing  to  arrest  an  apparently  in- 
toxicated driver  who  was  later  in- 
volved in  a fatal  auto  accident. 

The  plaintiff  in  the  Oregon  case, 
Mrs.  Henrietta  Nearing  of  St. 
Helens,  has  already  won  a ruling 
from  the  state  Supreme  Court 
that  allowed  her  to  sue.  Her  case 
is  based  on  an  Oregon  statute 
stating  that  police  “shall”  arrest 
a husband  who  they  have  prob- 
able cause  to  believe  is  violating  a 
protective  court  order.  Nearing 
said  she  obtained  such  an  order 
against  her  husband  and  he 
violated  it  three  times  by  visiting 


her  home,  damaging  property  and 
making  death  threats.  Each  time, 
she  claimed,  she  informed  St. 
Helens  police  but  they  failed  to  ar- 
rest her  husband.  Her  suit  for 
$134,000  in  damages  against  the 
police  department  and  two  of- 
ficers (for  ^11  practical  purposes, 
against  the  City  of  St.  Helens)  will 
be  tried  in  April.  ♦ 

Only  Minnesota  has  a similar 
law  mandating  arrest  for 
husbands  who  violate  protective 
orders,  according  to  Ruth  E.  Gun- 
dle,  Mrs.  Nearing’s  attorney.  “To 
my  knowledge  there  haven’t  been 
any  other  cases  under  this  law  in 
either  state,”  Gundle  said. 

Critics  of  the  Oregon  Supreme 
Court  decision  in  the  Nearing  case 
pointed  out  that  it  will  be  a 
burden,  particularly  for  small- 
town police  departments,  because 
the  need  to  arrest  husbands  in 
such  cases  might  take  them  away 
from  more  serious  criminal  mat- 
ters. And  Richard  G.  Carlisle, 
chairman  of  an  American  Bar 
Association  committee  on 
government  liability,  said  it 
posed  an  impossible  dilemma  for 
police. 

“Police  officers  are  obviously 
caught  in  a Catch-22  situation,” 
Carlisle  said.  “ If  an  officer  fails  to 
arreest  the  husband,  the  wife  will 
sue.  If  he  does  arrest,  the  husband 
will  sue  for  violation  of  his  con- 
stitutional rights.”  Carlisle  also 
noted  that  if  the  husband  sues  in 
Federal  court  over  a violation  of 
his  constitutional  rights  the 
police  officer  could  not  use  the 
Oregon  law  as  a defense. 

The  Massachusetts  case,  which 
was  argued  in  January  before  the 
state’s  Supreme  Judicial  Court, 
involves  a similar  question  of 
police  liability,  although  the 


facts,  and  the  law,  are  different. 
In  1978.  police  in  the  town  of 
Ware  stopped  a 20-year-old  man 
after  he  drove  away  from  a bar. 
He  admitted  having  had  a couple 
of  beers,  and  the  officers  noted  a 
Continued  on  Page  17 


“proportionality  review”  of  his 
capital  sentence. 

The  “proportionality  test”  is  an 
attempt  to  ascertain  whether  the 
“penalty  is. . .unacceptable  in  a 
particular  case  because  [it  is) 
disproportionate  to  the  punish- 
ment imposed  on  others  con- 
victed of  the  same  crime.”  The 
defendant  unsuccessfully  con- 
tended that  the  Eighth  Amend- 
ment should  be  interpreted  so 
that  in  all  cases  in  the  Ninth  Cir- 
cuit an  automatic  proportionality 
test  would  be  conducted  in  capital 
cases  upon  the  mere  application 
of  the  convicted  felon. 

In  support  of  his  position,  the 
defendant  attempted  to  rely  on 
the  landmark  Supreme  Court  case 
in  Furman  v.  Georgia,  408  U.S. 
238  (1972).  That  case  had  struck 
down  as  unconstitutional  a state 
capital  sentencing  scheme  which 
had  imposed  the  death  sentence 
in  an  indiscriminate,  wanton  and 
freakish  manner.  Following  the 
Furman  decision,  aproximately 
two-thirds  of  the  states  rewrote 
their  capital  sentencing  provi- 
sions to  allow  for  automatic  ap- 
peal of  death  sentences.  Many  of 
those  states  further  implemented 
a policy  of  reviewing  the  propor- 
tionality of  the  sentence. 

Examining  the  California 
sentencing  scheme  utilized  in  this 
case,  the  Supreme  Court  majori- 
ty, in  a decision  written  by 
Justice  White,  determined  that 
the  state’s  system  was  not  offen- 
sive to  the  Eighth  Amendment  of 
the  Constitution.  The  majority 
position  explained  that  where 
there  exists  a state  sentencing 
system  that  allows  for  a review  as 
of  right  of  capital  offense  convic- 


tion, there  is  no  constitutional  re- 
quirement that  the  state  engage 
in  a proportionality  review. 

The  Supreme  Court,  while 
alluding  to  the  possibility  that 
there  may  exist  “a  capital  senten- 
cing system  so  lacking  in  other 
checks  on  arbitrariness  that  it 
would  not  pass  constitutional 
muster  without  comparative  pro- 
portionality review. “ failed  to 
state  what  factors  would  make  for 
this  type  of  defective  sentencing 
system.  By  this  action,  the  Court 
left  open  the  possibility  of  review- 
ing those  systems  on  a case-by- 
case  basis. 

What  this  decision  clearly  in- 
dicates is  that  the  Supreme  Court 
majority,  with  the  exception  of 
Justices  Marshall  and  Brennan, 
who  believe  that  the  death  penal- 
ty is  cruel  and  unusual  under  all 
circumstances,  will  not  set  aside  a 
funcfioning  capital  sentencing 
scheme  where  there  is  no 
widespread  indication  that  the 
sentencing  is  being  done  in  an  ar- 
bitrary manner  and  where  the 
convicted  defendant  has  the 
statutory  right  to  an  appeal. 

(Warden  v.  Harris,  No.  82-1095, 
decision  announced  January  23, 
1984). 

Body  Cavity  Searches 

In  a signed  opinion  by  Justice 
Wood,  the  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Seventh  Circuit  ruled  that 
Chicago’s  policy  of  strip- 
searching  all  female  detainees 
regardless  of  the  crime  charged  is 
violative  of  both  the  Fourth  and 
Fourteenth  Amendments. 

The  preser'  suit  was  brought 
by  four  woi  • a who  upon  being 
.tinued  on  Page  17 


1954: 
Ring  out 
the  old 
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When  it  came  to  calling  the 
stationhouse,  Patrolman 
Joseph  Eike  of  the  St.  Louis 
Police  Department  took  no 
chances.  Although  equipped 
with  a brand  new  two-way 
radio  designed  for  foot 
patrolmen,  Eike  found  that 
old  habits  died  hard,  and  he 
turned  to  his  friendly  neigh- 
borhood police  call  box. 

Wide  World  Photo 
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Hastings:  Team  policing  still  works  well 


By  Thomas  F.  Hastings 

When  the  concept  of  team  policing  first 
became  popular  around  1970.  police 
departments  throughout  the  nation 
developed  or  adapted  a variety  of  con- 
cepts according  to  their  needs,  priorities, 
and  perceptions  of  how  it  could  best  serve 
theii-  respective  communities.  The  varia- 
tions included  such  approaches  as 
saturation  patrol,  community  relations 
efforts,  giving  a single  police  officer 
round-the-clock  responsibility  for  a 
given  beat,  and  assigning  officers  and 
civilians  to  walk  a beat  together. 

In  Rochester.  N.Y..  the  system  was  dif- 
ferent still,  pairing  uniformed  police  of- 
ficers and  detectives  into  neighborhood 
teams  under  a uniformed  command  of- 
ficer. The  Rochester  system  evolved 
from  a mandate  to  develop  a more  effec- 
tive method  of  dealing  with  the  rising 
crime  rate,  poor  clearance  rate  and  an  ap- 


parent lack  of  ability  or  desire  by  the 
Criminal  Investigation  Division  to  im- 
prove its  own  effectiveness  to  address 
these  concerns.  It  was  believed  that  this 
could  best  be  accomplished  with  our  form 
of  team  policing. 

Then,  as  now,  it  was  believed  that: 
Team  policing  would  place  the  respon- 
sibility for  crime  clearance  at  the  lowest 
operational  level  of  the  police  depart- 
ment: make  detectives  more 

knowledgeable  of  their  assigned  areas: 
provide  for  daily  interaction  between 
uniformed  officers  and  detectives;  give 
each  unit's  commanding  officer  the 
responsibility  for  a manageable  size  area 
of  the  city,  and  to  deal  with  the  crime 
problem  at  the  neighborhood  level. 
Moreover,  even  as  the  department  con- 
centrated on  improving  investigative  ef- 
fectiveness, the  delivery  of  other  types  of 
police  services  would  still  be  enhanced 


Other  Vbices 


A survey  of  editorial  views  on  criminal  justice  from  the  nation's  newspapers. 

S-l-o-w  life  in  the  fast  lane 

•The  fast-lane  hog  is  the  scourgeof  this  state's  freeway  system.  He  in  the 

inside  lane  at  speeds  weU  below  the  legal  55-miIe-per^hour  Nothing  can 

make  him  budge,  not  a string  of  cars  behind  him.  the  flash  of  headlights  or 
beep  of  horns.  This  week  the  State  Patrol  announced  it  intends  to  crack  down  by 
enfLing  the  law  against  impeding  traffic  on  Interstate  5.  between  Seattle  and 
Olvmpia. ...  Our  reaction  is  twofold:  It  s about  time,  and  the  crackdown  should 

be  imposed  throughout  the  sUte.  not  merely  between  Seattle  and  Olympia, 
ue  6 _ Intelligencer 
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DOA  in  the  House?  , . , j ^ 

"Does  the  idea  of  a comprehensive  revision  of  the  Federal  criminal  code  sound 
familiar?  It  should.  It's  been  kicking  around  Capitol  Hill  since  1966.  . . . The 
country  has  invested  both  resources  and  talent  in  this  effort,  and  it  is  certainly 
worthy  of  consideration  by  Congress.  Why.  then,  when  the  bill  passed  the  Senate 
once  again  last  week,  did  some  House  wag  pronounce  it  'dead  on  arrival  in  that 
chamber?  Great  credit  is  due  the  Senate  coalition  led  by  Sens.  Thurmond  and 
Biden. ...  If  they  are  exasperated  by  the  cavalier  decision  of  some  House 
members  not  even  to  look  at  this  package  seriously,  it  is  understandable.  The  bill 
put  together  after  more  than  a decade  of  work  and  passed  by  an  almost 
unanimous  Senate  deserves  a respectful  hearing  and  a thorough  debate  by  the 
House.” 

— The  Washington  Post 
February  6,  1984 

The  rush  to  misjudgment  on  crime 

"A  Senate  eager  to  make  an  election-year  display  of  fighting  crime  passed  a 
387-page  measure  last  week.  The  Senate  should  have  been  content  with  the  bill  s 
laudable  attempts  to  make  sentencing  more  fair  and  uniform,  to  ease  the  confisca- 
tion of  criminals’  assets  and  to  make  additional  Federal  properties  available  to 
state  prisons.  Instead,  it  rode  peU-meU  over  the  Constitution  by  sanctioning 
■preventive  detention'  of  unconvicted  felons  and  rolled  back  the  insanity  defense 
by  about  140  years  of  human  understanding.  And  still  pending  on  the  Senate  s 
docket  are  other  ‘anti-crime’  bills  that  also  threaten  civil  liberties.  The  worst  of 
these  would  mangle  the  exclusionary  rule. . . . This  is  not  the  first  time  the  Senate 
has  acted  hastily  and  unwisely  on  these  issues.  The  House  has  so  far  shown  a bet- 
ter sense  of  balance.  Even  in  an  election  year,  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  House  will  do  its 
duty  and  stick  to  measures  that  really  fight  crime.  ” 

— The  New  York  Times 
February  6,  1984 

Commissioner  Jordan  should  go 

■ Before  he  left  office.  Mayor  (Kevin)  White  appointed  Police  Commissioner 
Joseph  Jordan  to  a new  five-year  term.  (Mayor  Raymond]  Flynn  has  asked  Jor- 
dan to  resign.  Jordan  has  hinted  that  he  might  at  some  point,  but  the  timing  and 
the  conditions. . . are  vague.  The  longer  Jordan  stays,  the  more  fractious  will  the 
relations  between  the  police  department  command  structure  and  City  Hall.  The 
dignified  step  for  him  to  take  now  is  to  resign  and  to  give  the  Flynn  administra- 
tion a free  hand  to  begin  the  ardous  Usk  of  rebuilding  the  internal  morale  of  and 
the  public  confidence  in  the  Boston  Police  Department.” 

— The  Boston  Globe 
February  2,  1984 


and,  in  fact,  would  be  tailor-made  to  that 
particular  neighborhood. 

The  first  two  experimental  Coor- 
dinated Team  Patrols  (CTP)  were 
deployed  on  March  15, 1971.  Almost  im- 
mediately. the  experiment  was  labeled  a 
success  by  the  police  commissioner,  the 
planners  and  the  command  staff:  Arrests 
and  crime  clearances  were  up,  morale  in 
the  experimental  area  was  improved  and 
the  neighborhood  concept  caught  on. 

Community  relations  improved  in 
areas  where  only  a year  before  police  cars 
were  being  stoned  by  neighborhood 
youths.  Still,  to  some  veteran  police  com- 
manders. the  program  was  seen  as  tinker- 
ing with  the  system  and  creating  change 
for  the  sake  of  change. 

Within  two  years  the  program  was 
working  well.  No  longer  an  experiment,  it 
was  working  well;  it  was  now  a way  of  life. 
What  we  wanted  to  happen  did  happen. 
It  was  time  to  find  out  why.  In  fact,  what 
had  been  developed  through  experimen- 
tation, was  later  refined  to  become  an  ear- 
ly case  closure  system  based  on  solvabili- 
ty factors,  case  management  and  the 


management  of  criminal  investigations. 

Thanks  to  the  Police  Foundation,  July 
1973  brought  yet  another  milestone, 
when  the  foundation  provided  a modest 
planning  grant  to  evaluate  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  Coordinated  Team  Polic- 
ing effort.  With  this  funding  the  Urban 
Institute  of  Washington  D.C.  evaluated 
Rochester’s  method  of  operation  and 
sUted:  “Basically  we  are  unraveling  fac- 
tors that  contribute  to  the  team’s 
statistical  improvement.  Our  focus  has 
sharpened  on  an  assessment  of  in- 
vestigative effectiveness.  We  are  pursu- 
ing the  notion  that  better  investigations 
in  the  CTP  units  are  leading  to  improved 
clearance  in  arrest  figures.” 

In  December  1973  the  Police  Founda- 
tion awarded  the  first  of  two  action 
grants  to  the  Rochester  Police  Depart- 
ment to  establish  a third  experimental 
Continued  on  Page  15 

(Thomas  F.  Hastings  was  chief  of 
police  in  Rochester  from  1974  to  1981,  and 
is  currently  executive  director  of 
Rochester  Jobs  Inc.) 
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Tagert:  Helping  officers  out 
of  criticai  incident  trauma 


3y  John  L.  Tagert 

The  trauma  an  officer  can  experience  as 
a result  of  a critical  incident,  such  as  a 
shooting,  has  been  largely  ignored  in  law 
enforcement  until  recently.  It  has  only 
been  the  last  few  years  that  the 
psychological  costs  and  consequences  of 
being  involved  in  a critical  incident  have 
begun  to  be  understood  and  dealt  with. 

We  all  know  an  officer  who  has  quit 
within  a year  or  two  of  having  to  shoot 
someone.  But  a critical  incident  is  not  on- 
ly having  to  use  deadly  force.  It  can  be 
witnessing  the  death  of  a fellow  officer,  a 
high  speed  pursuit,  getting  hurt  on  the 
job.  having  to  work  a tragic  auto  fatality, 
or  being  in  the  fight  of  (and  for)  your  life. 
A critical  incident  is  a situation  that  an 
officer  considers  critical,  where  the  situa- 
tion or  its  aftermath  is  emotionally  tax- 
ing and  takes  its  toll  on  one’s  ability  to 
cope.  So  what  is  experienced  as  a critical 
incident  is  different  for  each  of  us.  There 


has  been  a lot  of  attention,  finally,  given 
to  post-shooting  trauma,  the  trauma  an 
officer  experiences  after  having  to  use 
fatal  force.  But  it  must  be  realized  that 
the  shooting  situation  can  be  a critical  in- 
cident for  the  other  officers  at  the  scene: 
the  officer  who  missed,  the  officer  who 
did  not  shoot,  or  the  officer  a short 
distance  away  who  could  only  hear  what 
was  happening. 

In  Colorado  Springs,  our  police 
psychologist,  Dr.  Roger  M.  Solomon,  has 
been  conducting  research  on  the  emo- 
Continued  on  Page  15 

(John  L.  Tagert  is  chief  of  police  in  Col- 
orado Springs.  Colo.) 
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Dr.  Roger  Solomon  is  not  a police  officer.  But  he 
probably  understands  cops  better  than  they  unders- 
tand themselves.  A police  psychologist  with  the  Col- 
orado Springs,  Colo..  Police  Department  for  the  past 
five  years,  Solomon  has  become  widely  known  for  his 
research  into  critical  incident  trauma  — the  emo- 
tional aftermath  of  a situation  in  which  an  officer 
comes  "face  to  face  with  his  own  vulnerability. " 

Critical  incident  trauma  has  caused  hundreds  of 
police  officers  to  abandon  their  departments  and 
careers.  Symptoms  can  range  from  depression  and  in- 
somnia to  alcohol  and  drug  abuse,  violence  and 
suicidal  tendencies.  As  such  symptoms  would  sug- 
gest, it  is  a very  serious  problem. 

And,  Solomon  believes,  it  is  a problem  that's  not  go- 
ing to  go  away.  "Critical  incident  trauma  is  an  oc- 
cupational hazard  of  policing,"  he  says.  But,  he  is 
quick  to  add,  the  trauma  can  be  made  much  less 
severe  simply  by  giving  officers  emotional  and  ad- 
ministrative support  after  they  have  been  through  a 
critical  incident  such  as  a shooting. 


Solomon,  a native  Californian,  earned  his  bachelor's 
degree  at  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley.  He 
studied  for  his  doctorate  in  clinical  psychology  at 
Auburn  University  in  Alabama,  where  he  first  came 
into  contact  with  the  specialty  of  police  psychology. 


*V\u6urn  u^as  looking  for  doctoral  candidates  who 
wanted  to  work  in  the  community,  "he  said  "I ended 
up  working  with  a professor  who  was  involved  with 
the  Auburn  Police  Department,  and  by  the  time  I got 
to  my  last  year  of  graduate  school  I was  working  part- 
time  as  the  Auburn  police  psychologist " 


Looking  to  head  West  again  after  wrapping  up  his 
graduate  s tudy,  Solomon  found  himself  in  1979  work- 
ing in  the  Colorado  Springs  Police  Department  under 
Chief  John  Tagert  It  was  there  that  his  interest  in 
critical  incident  trauma  developed  and  he  began 
quietly  to  do  some  research  into  the  nature  of  the 
problem  and  how  to  treat  it 


Ihere  were  no  books  on  the  subject  so  Solomon 
found  himself  having  to  rely  on  experience  and  in- 
stinct The  key,  he  soon  discovered  was  support. 
Police  officers  who  have  been  through  a critical  inci- 
dent need  support  both  from  fellow  officers  and  from 
the  police  administration. 

Solomon  has  since  designed  a program  that  provides 
both  kinds  of  support,  and  has  put  it  into  practice  in 
Colorado  Springs  and  elsewhere. 

The  program  has  proven  highly  successful  — so  suc- 
cessful, in  fact  that  police  departments  from  all  over 
the  region  are  seeking  his  advice  on  how  to  set  up 
similar  programs  for  their  own  officers.  /Is  Solomon 
envisions  it,  a national  program  to  address  the  prob- 
lem of  critical  incident  trauma  would  be  "fantastic. " 
But  he  hedges  just  a biton  the  question  of  whether  he 
would  be  the  one  to  lead  a major  drive  to  research  the 
problem.  "I  am  not  a pure  researcher,  lam  being  very 
careful  not  to  let  my  research  interests  get  in  the  way 
of  providing  competent,  quick  seruice.  " 


‘The  best  source  of  continuing 
support  is  from  fellow  officers. 
If  officers  don’t  support  each 
other,  it’s  not  going  to  come 
from  anywhere  else.’ 


Dr.  Roger  M. 

Solomon 

Colorado  Springs  police  psychologist 

and  trauma  specialist 


LEN:  What  exactly  does  the  term  critical  incident  en- 
compass? 

SOLOMON:  Well,  the  prototype  of  the  critical  incident 
is  a shooting  situation:  post-shooting  trauma  is  the  term 
that  everybody  has  become  familiar  with.  But  a critical 
incident  is  really  any  situation  that  one  may  find  emo- 
tionally overwhelming  and  that  attacks  one’s  ability  to 
cope  with  it.  To  define  it  more  specifically,  it  is  a situa- 
tion where  perhaps  officers  come  face  to  face,  anywhere 
from  a fraction  of  a second  to  minutes  and  hours,  with 
their  own  vulnerability.  That  can  be  the  fight  of  or  for 
your  life,  it  can  be  walking  into  a family  fight  and  there’s 
a person  with  a weapon  aimed  at  you,  it  can  be  a high- 
speed pursuit,  it  can  be  witnessing  a suicide.  In  a 
shooting  situation,  not  only  the  officer  who  did  the 
shooting  may  experience  critical  incident  trauma,  but 
also  the  officer  who  missed,  the  officer  who  didn’t  fire, 
the  officer  some  close  distance  away  who  could  only  hear 
what  was  going  on,  as  well  as  officers  arriving  on  the 
scene.  So  what  a critical  incident  is  is  very  individual, 
and  different  for  each  one  of  us.  What  we  re  going  to 
emotionally  react  to  is  different  for  every  one  of  us. 

LEN:  There  seems  to  be  a recent  surge  of  emphasis  on 
critical  incident  trauma  these  days.  Is  that  because 
there  are  more  critical  incidents  these  days,  or  perhaps 
that  there  are  more  police  department  psychologists 
taking  a greater  look  at  the  problem,  or  what? 


SOLOMON:  I think  there  are  several  reasons.  One  is 
yes,  there  is  a lot  more  awareness  among  police  officers 
themselves.  Police  psychologists  have  also  helped  to 
make  the  personnel  aware  of  this  kind  of  stress  and  its 
consequences.  What  I’m  finding  now  is  that  officers 
themselves,  particularly  those  who  have  been  involved 
in  a critical  incident  — those  officers  who  have  had  to 
use  deadly  force,  for  example  —also  are  aware  of  it  and 
want  to  do  something  about  it. 

LEN:  What  is  there  for  them  to  do? 

SOLOMON:  A lot  of  things.  First  of  all.  it's  very  impor- 
tant in  putting  together  a program  that  every  member 
of  the  police  department  get  involved.  There  are  ways  to 
support  officers  administratively.  For  the  officers 
themselves,  they  have  a very  important  role  in  pro- 
viding support  to  their  fellow  officers.  Many  times  after 
a critical  incident,  for  example  a shooting  where  an  of- 
ficer had  to  use  fatal  force,  the  officer  may  come  back  to 
work  and  he’ll  be  greeted  by  such  accolades  as  "Hello, 
hotshot,  killer,  dead-eye.  quick-draw.”  These  comments 
are  more  or  less  designed  to  give  recognition  to  the  of- 
ficer, and  of  course  to  release  tension  or  make  a joke  out 
of  it.  However,  these  comments  hurt.  After  a critical  in- 
cident, there’s  a lot  of  emotional  reaction,  but  among 
police  officers  it  hasn’t  been  okay  to  expose  one’s 
vulnerability  and  to  expose  one’s  inner  feelings.  As  a 
result  the  officers  have  had  to  keep  everything  in.  build 


strong  walls  around  their  emotions,  not  let  anything 
show,  so  that  they  don’t  have  to  face  ridicule  or  second- 
guessing.  I’ve  talked  to  a lot  of  officers  who  were  in- 
volved in  a critical  incident  — maybe  being  shot,  for  ex- 
ample - and  before  they  get  on  the  air  they  wait  a few 
seconds  to  calm  down,  not  only  because  they  want  to  be 
heard  clearly,  but  they  ’re  also  worried  that  if  they  come 
on  the  air  with  their  voice  showing  stress,  they’re  going 
to  be  ridiculed.  So  officers  characteristically  keep 
everything  inside  to  show  that  they  can  handle  the 
stress  and  in  that  context  officers  don't  allow  each  other 
to  be  human.  So  a very  important  component  of  dealing 
with  critical  incident  trauma  is  to  have  a support  group 
of  officers  available  who  themselves  have  been  involved 
in  critical  incidents. 

LEN:  Something  like  peer  counseling? 

SOLOMON:  Very  much  so.  In  Colorado  the  state  has 
been  getting  more  and  more  involved.  We  have  several 
critical  incident  teams  operating  and  more  are  forming 
all  the  time. 

It’s  important  to  remember  that  the  critical  incident 
team  is  a support  group  and  not  a bunch  of  elitists.  We 
don’t  want  a rookie  saying  "The  criteria  for  getting  on 
the  critical  incident  team  are  even  better  than  SWAT.  ” 
It’s  important  for  the  critical  incident  teams  to  have 
training.  It’s  important  that  each  officer  on  the  team 
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has  fully  resolved  his  feelings  about  his  own  critical  inci- 
dent trauma,  and  also  that  the  officers  know  something 
of  the  range  and  gamut  of  expressions  of  the  trauma.  I 
think  officers  can  be  taught  a lot  of  the  techniques  for 
helping  an  officer  with  critical  incident  trauma  to  get 
out  of  it 

Looking  out  for  one  another 

LEN:  What  is  the  best  source  of  support  for  officers  in- 
volved in  critical  incidents? 

SOLOMON:  Fellow  officers  can  have  a significant  im- 
pact on  the  amount  of  alienation  an  officer  experiences 
after  a critical  incident,  depending  on  their  knowing  how 
to  support  the  officer  and  giving  him  that  support 
That’s  where  a critical  incident  team  is  very  important 
Here’s  my  philosophy,  and  I believe  very,  very  strongly 
in  this:  if  there  were  a way  1 could  get  this  message  out 
to  every  cop  in  the  nation  it’d  be  great.  I don’t  advocate 
that  cops  only  have  other  cops  as  friends;  it’s  very  im- 
portant to  have  civilian  friends.  However,  there  are 
some  things  that  perhaps  only  another  officer  could 
understand,  and  that  is  what  it’s  like  to  be  involved  in  a 
critical  incident.  So  support,  very  often,  is  not  going  to 
come  from  the  community,  or  from  the  citizens;  a lot  of 
times  support  is  not  going  to  come  from  the  administra- 
tion, yet  at  the  same  time  it  has  to  be  realized  that  the 
administration  is  not  equipped  to  provide  long-term 
emotional  support.  So  therefore,  the  best  source  of  con- 
tinuing support  is  from  fellow  officers,  and  I strongly 
advocate  that  each  and  every  officer  have  the  respon- 
sibility of  supporting  another  officer,  because  if  officers 
don’t  support  each  other,  it’s  not  going  to  come  from 
anywhere  else.  It’s  important  that  officers  know  how  to 
support  each  other  and  that  they  do. 

LEN:  How  many  people  are  on  a critical  incident  team? 

SOLOMON:  Here  in  Colorado  Springs  we  have  various 
kinds  of  support  groups.  We  have  our  own  alcohol 
awareness  program.  We  have  the  critical  incident  team 
made  up  of  about  20  officers  who  have  experienced  a 
whole  variety  of  critical  incidents. 

LEN:  So  it's  not  a formal  situation,  but  rather  you  draw 
on  officers  to  be  part  of  the  team  as  you  need  them? 

SOLOMON:  Right.  Some  officers  may  not  want  to  talk 
to  anyone. 

LEN:  Is  everything  kept  confidential? 

SOLOMON:  Yes.  Everything  is  kept  confidential  and 
nothing  is  written  down.  The  officer  selects  who  he  or 
she  would  like  to  be  there  at  the  meeting. 

LEN:  How  do  the  officers  feel  about  getting  help?  Is 
there  a stigma  attached  to  it? 

SOLOMON:  First  of  all,  critical  incident  teams  are  com- 
posed of  officers  who  have  been  in  similar  situations, 
and  it’s  the  officer’s  choice  whether  or  not  he  wants  to 
meet  with  the  critical  incident  team.  He  can  choose  who 
he  might  want  to  be  on  the  team. 

LEN:  Do  you  ever  strongly  suggest  that  an  officer  go  to 
see  the  team? 

SOLOMON:  Under  some  circumstances,  yes.  If  an  of- 
ficer feels  “My  God.  I ’m  the  only  one  who  feels  this  way, 
nobody  else  does,  w’hat's  wrong  with  me?”  we’ll  tell  him 
no.  you're  not  the  only  one,  the  way  you're  reacting  is  ac- 
tually quite  normal.  We’ll  offer  to  introduce  him  to  some 
officers  who  have  been  through  a similar  situation  and 
who  have  experienced  the  same  thing.  The  officers  can 
be  very  nervous  about  doing  that  sometimes,  very  ner- 
vous about  letting  some  inner  feelings  out.  However, 
when  they  do.  they  talk  with  other  officers  who  let  them 
know.  “Hey.  you're  normal.  I went  through  the  same 
thing.  I had  nightmares,  1 had  flashbacks,  but  I'm  not 
crazy,  and  if  ypu're  having  nightmares  and  flashbacks, 
you’re  not  either.”  That’sa  very  powerful  message,  and 
this  is  where  1 as  a police  psychologist  work  very  closely 
with  the  critical  incident  teams,  because  me  telling  an 
officer  that  these  kind  of  reactions  are  normal  does  not 
have  the  same  impact  as  the  officer’s  peers  telling  him 
the  same  thing.  That’s  a lot  of  the  problem  right  there: 


occur.  There’s  a shock  phase,  maybe  up  to  the  first  24  to 
48  hours  afterward,  where  first  there’s  emotional  numb- 
ing and  emotional  distancing  from  the  situation.  That’s 
when  there  are  the  feelings  of  isolation,  of  being  alone, 
that  no  one  understands  or  cares.  The  officer  may  be  ex- 
periencing irritability,  agitation,  feeling  hyper  or 
depressed.  Often  the  officer  is  going  over  the  situation, 
worrying. 

After  that  comes  phase  two,  the  impact  phase,  which 
can  last  up  to  six  or  eight  weeks  or  longer,  depending  on 
the  amount  of  support  and  help  the  officer  receives. 
That’s  where  the  reactions  I talked  about  earlier  occur, 
although  it’s  important  to  emphasize  that  not  all  of- 
ficers experience  these  reactions.  Sometimes  there’s  an 
anger  phase  — anger  at  having  been  involved  in  the 
situation,  a lot  of  anger  at  the  department  over  the 
handling  of  the  situation,  depending  on  how  it  was 


‘The  most  important 
thing  is  to  get  the 
officer  to  reaiize  that 
his  reactions  are 
legitimate,  natural 
and  normal.  Some 
have  no  reaction  — - 
thaVs  normal,  too.' 


the  officers  do  not  know  what  kind  of  reactions  are 
typical,  are  normal,  and  maybe  for  the  first  time  the  of- 
ficer is  experiencing  some  intense  reactions,  and  he  or 
she  feels  very  isolated,  that  nobody  will  understand, 
that  nobody  will  care. 

Signs  of  trouble 

LEN:  How  is  the  trauma  manifested? 

SOLOMON:  It’s  important  to  realize  that  everybody 
reacts  differently.  It  depends  on  the  officer’s  personali- 
ty, the  situation,  and  the  amount  of  support  afterwards. 
If  we  classify  a critical  incident  as  an  incident  where  the 
officer  felt  very  vulnerable  and  for  a brief  instant  felt  a 
lack  of  control  of  the  situation,  then  indeed  there  can  be 


some  intense  reactions.  Now  what  that  situation  is  will 
be  different  for  every  one  of  us.  It  may  be  a shooting,  but 
for  other  officers  a shooting  is  not  a critical  incident. 
Some  of  the  common  reactions  after  a situation  are 
nightmares,  flashbacks,  fear  of  loss  of  emotional  con- 
trol, which  might  be  not  understanding  their  emotions 
or  the  kind  of  perceptual  distortions  they  were  experien- 
cing at  the  time  of  the  critical  incident.  It’s  quite  com- 
mon to  experience  time  distortion  like  slow  motion, 
visual  distortions  like  tunnel  vision,  and  auditory 
distortions,  for  example  in  a gunfight  where  the  sound 
may  be  intensified  or  diminished.  The  officer  might  not 
know  how  many  shots  he  fired  because  he  might  not 
have  heard  all  of  them.  These  are  perceptual  distortions 
that  occur  at  the  moment  of  peak  stress,  and  they're 
quite  normal.  Officers  who  aren’t  familiar  with  the 
trauma  might  think.  “My  God.  maybe  I’m  losing  my 
mind,  maybe  I’m  going  nuts.” 

It  can  take  two  or  three  months  to  fully  get  a handle 
on  things  after  a critical  incident.  I have  an  outline,  a 
time  sequence,  of  the  kind  of  emotional  reactions  that 


Trauma’s  extreme  reactions: 

Dr.  Solomon's  research  has  identified  a variety  of 
reactions  to  critical  incident  trauma.  The  reactions, 
and  the  percentage  of  cases  in  which  Solomon 
has  observed  them,  include: 


Nightmares 74% 

Flashbacks 75 

Fear  of  loss  of  emotional  control 63 

Guilt,  sorrow,  remorse  . 69 

Heightened  sense  of  danger  86 

Emotional  numbing  .75 

Sense  of  isolation  78 

Anger  or  hatred  toward  assailant  . . 86 

Fear  and  anxiety  toward  future  80 

Sleep  disturbance  . 72 

Sexual  disturbance  51 

Problems  with  authority  58 

Depression  66 

Suicidal  thoughts  . 26 

Family  problems  60 

Drinking  and/or  drug  abuse  25 


handled.  There’s  a lot  of  sensitivity  to  peer  and  ad: 
ministrative  second-guessing,  and  it’s  also  at  this  time 
that  officers  can  feel  very  alienated,  and  may  be  con- 
fronted with  their  own  vulnerability,  and  the  raw  and 
basic  fear.  Then,  after  that,  there  may  come  a bargain- 
ing phase,  when  the  officer  starts  asking  “What  if. . . 
Sometimes  it’s  like  an  attempt  to  take  the  bullet  back. 
After  that  bargaining  phase  there  can  be  a depression 
phase,  because  the  reality  is  sad. 

Then  you  get  to  the  third  phase,  the  resolution  and  in- 
tegration phase,  when  the  officer  can  accept  what  hap- 
pened and  the  consequences  of  his  actions,  and  accept 
that  one  is  vulnerable  and  that  it’s  part  of  the  human 
condition.  He  can  accept  that  one  cannot  control 
everything,  accept  that  fear  is  human,  and  learn  from 
the  experience.  A lot  of  times  there  is  a re-evaluation  of 
goals  and  life  priorities.  Inability  to  reach  this  resolu- 
tion phase  can  lead  to  family  problems,  alcohol  and  drug 
abuse,  other  stress  symptoms  like  burnout,  problems 
with  supervisors,  continuation  of  the  impact-phase  reac- 
tions, over-aggressiveness  or  under-aggressiveness. 
Leaving  law  enforcement  can  be  a negative  resolution, 
though  it  can  also  be  positive  if  an  officer  realizes  he  just 
doesn’t  want  to  be  in  that  situation  again. 

LEN:  Do  the  statistics  you  have  gathered  show  any  dif- 
ferences for  women  and  members  of  minority  groups 
with  regard  to  critical  incident  trauma? 

SOLOMON:  I don’t  know.  We  have  women  on  critical 
incident  teams,  but  1 have  not  studied  the  data  from 
that  perspective.  I am  not  a pure  researcher:  I am  being 
very  careful  not  to  let  my  research  interests  get  in  the 
way  of  providing  competent,  quick  service. 


LEN:  What  is  your  prescription  for  coping  with  critical 
incident  trauma? 

SOLOMON:  In  terms  of  coping  the  most  important 
thing  is  to  get  the  officer  to  realize  that  his  reactions  to 
the  situation  are  legitimate,  natural  and  normal.  (Of 
course,  some  officers  have  no  reactions  — that’s  normal, 
too.  Or  their  reactions  can  be  delayed.)  But  one  coping 

I Continued  on  Page  14 
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Empty  barrels  make  most  gun  control  noise 


Under  the  Gun:  Weapons,  Crime 
and  Violence  in  America. 

By  James  D.  Wright,  Peter  H. 
Rossi  and  Kathleen  Daly. 

New  York:  Aldine  Publishing  Co.. 

1983. 

342  pp. 


By  Raymond  G.  Kessler 
Consultant 
El  Paso.  Texas 


■‘Under  the  Gun”  is  one  of  the 
most  significant  of  the  recent  con- 
tributions to  the  now  voluminous 
literature  on  guns,  violence  and 
gun  control.  The  authors’  purpose 
was  to  take  stock  of  and  evaluate 
the  available  fund  of  knowledge 
on  these  topics.  The  book,  which 
grew  out  of  a 1978  grant  from  the 
National  Institute  of  Justice,  is 
essentially  a review  and  analysis 
of  relevant  studies  published  up 
to  early  1982. 

The  senior  authors.  Wright  and 
Rossi,  are  Ph.D.  sociologists  and 


professors  at  the  University  of 
Massachusetts.  Wright  is  direc- 
tor of  the  Social  and  Demographic 
Research  Institute  there,  and 
Rossi  is  the  director  of  research  at 
the  Institute  and  a former  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Sociological 
Association.  Both  have  written 
numerous  books  and  articles  and 
are  well-respected  social  scien- 
tists. 

The  book  opens  with  the  caveat 
that  most  of  the  studies  they 
reviewed  seem  intended  to  per- 
suade rather  than  inform.  To  their 
credit,  the  authors  seem  open- 
minded  and  are  equally  critical  of 
the  claims  of  both  sides  of  the 
gun-control  controversy.  One  of 
the  more  notable  casualties  of 
their  critical  analysis  is  Newton 
and  Zimring’s  oft-cited  study, 
“Firearms  and  Violence  in 
American  Life.”  Many  of  Newton 
and  Zimring's  conclusions  do  not 
hold  up  under  intensive  scrutiny, 
and  in  retrospect,  that  study. 


unlike  the  work  of  Wright,  Rossi 
and  Daly,  appears  to  be  more  of  a 
position  paper  than  an  even- 
handed  analysis. 

The  bulk  of  “Under  the  Gun" 
discusses  the  number  of  firearms 
in  civilian  and  police  hands  and 
the  use  of  firearms  in  crime,  ac- 
cidents and  suicide,  as  well  as  the 
more  benign  uses,  such  as  hunt- 
ing. recreation  and  collecting. 
American  laws  and  public  opinion 
on  g^n  control  are  also  covered. 

The  most  intriguing  sections, 
however,  are  those  that  challenge 
many  of  the  “common  sense” 
assumptions  about  violence  and 
guns.  For  instance,  the  authors 
conclude,  in  spite  of  much 
rhetoric  to  the  contrary,  that 
there  is  no  persuasive  evidence 
that: 

11  There  would  be  fewer 
homicides  if  firearms  were  less 
generally  available; 

H Gun  ownership  is  per  se  an  im- 
portant cause  of  violence: 


Prisons:  a growth  industry 


Correctional  Institutions. 

By  Vernon  Fox. 

Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J.:  Prentice- 
Hall  Inc.,  1983. 

320  pp. 


By  Robert  W.  Kotzbauer 
Communications  Director 
Citizens  Crime  Commission, 
Philadelphia 

Like  the  poor,  and  perhaps 
largely  because  of  them,  jails  and 
prisons  are  going  to  be  part  of  the 
American  scene  for  as  long  as  any 
of  us  can  imagine.  The  pressure 
during  the  1970’s  for  a 
moratorium  on  construction  has 
been  all  but  silenced  by  the 


pressure  of  overcrowding.  Prison 
building,  in  fact,  is  a growth  in- 
dustry. 

In  Philadelphia,  where  the 
theory  of  correction  through  in- 
carceration first  became  practice, 
measures  to  find  alternatives  to 
imprisonment  are  desperately  be- 
ing sought.  But  most  attention 
focuses  on  plans  to  erect  a new 
500-bed  “detention  facility"  in 
the  shadow  of  William  Penn's 
statute  atop  City  Hall. 

And  so  it  goes  through  the  U.S., 
judging  from  reports. 

Enter  Dr.  Vernon  Fox's  “Cor- 
rectional Institutions”,  a com- 
prehensive and  detailed  analysis 
of  how  American  penal  institu- 


tions began  and  how  they 
developed.  Scanning  the  chapter 
headings  is  enough  to  prove  the 
'author  knows  his  business. 

We  are  told  in  a foreword  by  In- 
diana Correction  Commissioner 
Gordon  H.  Faulkner  that  Fox  has 
experience  as  a “practitioner”  as 
well  as  “academic  maturity.”  No 
one  is  likely  to  challenge  these 
credentials  and  few.  if  any.  will 
find  fault  with  his  work  product. 

Fox  writes  clearly  and 
painstakingly  about  the  nuts  and 
bolts  of  — to  name  just  a few 
specifics  — finding  a site,  ar- 
chitecture. housekeeping,  control 
of  the  yard  and  the  institution. 

Continued  on  Page  16 


Nitty-gritty  security  taik 


Introduction  to  Private 
Security. 

By  Robert  J.  Gallati. 

Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J.:  Prentice- 
Hall  Inc.,  1983. 

336  pp. 

By  George  T.  Felkenes 
Chairman 

Department  of  Criminal  Justice 
Claremont  Graduate  School 


Private  security  is  a complex 
subject  that  includes  such 
dynamic  and  diverse  issues  as 
legal  and  constitutional  limita- 
tions on  security,  terrorism, 
O.S.H.A.  regulations,  security 
training,  planning.  and 
technology  and  its  impacts  on 
security  and  the  various  func- 
tional areas  mandating  security 
systems.  In  today’s  environment, 


aspects  of  both  public  and  private 
security  touch  almost  very  per- 
son's life  on  a daily  basis:  from  air- 
port searches  to  security  guards 
stationed  at  the  neighborhood 
market:  from  antiterrorism  and 
security  planning  at  the  1984 
Olympics  in  Los  Angeles  to  pro- 
tection of  private  marinas  in  New 
Orleans:  from  protection  of  the 
presidents  of  major  corporations 
to  the  roving  guards  at  local  high 
school  athletic  events.  Ours  is  a 
world  of  tension,  conflict  and 
violence,  be  it  in  individual  com- 
munities or  in  relations  between 
world  superpowers. 

The  development  of  security 
education  is  relatively  new.  Con- 
sequently there  is  a lack  of 
scholarly  contributions  to  aid  in 
understanding  and  preparing  in- 
dividuals to  study  the  breadth 


and  depth  of  security  problems, 
as  well  as  preparing  them  to  enter 
the  security  job  market.  This 
book  by  Robert  J.  Gallati  is  ex- 
cellent as  an  introductory  text.  It 
addresses  the  universe  of  security 
problems  while  still  focusing  on 
the  nitty  gritty  issues  that  will  be 
the  basis  of  further  study  and  in- 
vestigation. As  with  any  in- 
troductory work,  however,  the 
reader  is  merely  introduced  to 
issues.  If  one  wishes  to  explore 
specific  subjects  in  any  kind  of 
depth,  this  is  not  the  book. 

Gallati's  book  is  composed  of 
six  parts:  Background.  Role  and 
Constitutional  Limitations;  The 
Security  Manager:  Risk  Preven- 
tion and  Protection  of  Assets; 
Functional/ Area  Security 

Systems;  Security  Science  and 
Continued  on  Page  16 


H Higher  rates  of  homicide  in 
the  U.S.  (as  compared  to  other  in- 
dustrialized nations)  and  in  the 
southern  U.S.  (as  compared  to 
other  regions)  are  due  to  higher 
rates  of  firearms  ownership: 

H Private  gun  ownership  is  an 
important  deterrent  to  crime; 

H All  other  things  being  equal 
(including  assailant  intent),  gun 
assaults  are  more  lethal  than  at- 
tacks with  other  weapons,  and 
H Most  homicides  are  bona  fide 
"moment  of  rage”  incidents. 

Further.  Wright.  Rossi  and 
Daly  dismiss  the  popular  “fear 
and  loathing”  hypothesis  which 
attributes  most  of  the  increase  in 
firearms  sales  since  the  1960's  to 
fear  of  crime,  civil  disorder  and 
minorities.  They  find  the  source 
of  most  of  this  increase  to  be 
greater  participation  in  hunting, 
collecting  and  target  shooting. 

Given  the  curent  controversy 
over  banning  civilian  possession 
of  handguns,  more  extensive 
analysis  of  handgun  issues  would 
have  been  appropriate.  None- 
theless, this  book  still  contains  an 


excellent  analysis  of  handgun 
ownership  and  use.  Some  of  the 
more  interesting  findings  are  that 
handguns  are  as  likely  to  be 
owned  for  sport  and  recreation  as 
for  self-protection,  and  that  it  is 
not  at  all  clear  that  Saturday 
Night  Specials  are  over- 
represented among  crime  guns  as 
compared  to  guns  not  used  in 
crime. 

In  general,  this  work  suggests 
that  most  of  the  assumptions  of 
both  those  who  favor  and  those 
who  oppose  new  firearms  controls 
are  supported  by  little  or  no  con- 
sistent, reliable  evidence.  They 
conclude  that  our  gun  control 
policies  are  being  made  in  an  “in- 
formation vacuum.” 

The  final  chapter  (and  to  a cer- 
tain extent  the  preface)  are  writ- 
ten in  a much  less  agnostic  tone 
and  deal  with  some  of  the  policy 
implications  of  the  findings.  Both 
Wright  and  Rossi  admit  that 
when  they  began  researching  the 
issue  they  favored  stronger 
Federal  controls  over  civilian 
Continued  on  Page  16 


Runaways  and 
Non-Runaways  in  an 
American  Suburb: 


An  Exploratory  Study  of 
Adolescent  and  Parental  Coping 

By  Albert  R.  Roberts, 

University  of  New  Haven 


“Refreshingly  concrete  and  practical” 

From  the  introduction  by  Albert  S.  Alissi 
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Members  of  the  Boston  Police  Department  meet  in  a peer  counseling  session  with  Edward  Donovan  (r.),  head  of  the 
International  Law  Enforcement  Stress  Association.  Each  of  the  officers  participating  in  the  session  has  previously 
shot  someone  in  the  line  of  duty.  Wide  World  Photo 


Solomon:  Too 
much  support  when 
iVs  not  needed  can 
be  just  as  negative 
as  not  enough 
support.  A mass 
program  won  work. ' 

Continued  from  Page  12 

method  everyone  has  heard  of  before  is  talking  it  out. 
One  thing  that  is  extremely  uncomfortable  is  dealing 
with  the  amount  of  fear  that  may  have  been  felt  by  the 
officer.  Depending  on  the  officer  and  the  peer  group,  fear 
may  not  be  an  acceptable  emotion  for  a police  officer  to 
experience.  The  officer  first  has  to  accept  that  his  fear  is 
normal  and  okay.  It’s  important  for  the  officer  to 
understand  exactly  how  fear  works.  We  have  the  percep- 
tion of  danger,  which  leads  to  stress.  Fear  and  anger  lead 
to  mobilization  of  the  survival  instinct.  When  I worked 
with  officers  they  have  been  able  to  get  in  touch  with  the 
amount  of  strength  coming  from  the  survival  instinct, 
which  is  incredibly  strong.  Officers  have  said.  “Yeah, 
when  I look  underneath  this  fear  and  experience  what 
enables  me  to  respond.  I experience  a lot  of  strength  and 
I've  never  felt  stronger  in  my  life.”  When  they  realize 
this,  it  pulls  them  out  of  a lot  of  trauma,  because  they  see 
they  were  able  to  respond,  despite  the  fear. 

There  are  a lot  of  things  to  understand  in  treating  the 
problem.  An  example  is  guilt.  Cops  have  to  be 
responsibility-absorbers  and  a lot  of  officers  do  a great 
deal  of  second-guessing  on  themselves  and  experience  a 
lot  of  guilt,  for  a variety  of  reasons.  A cop  may  blame 
himself  for  shooting  or  for  not  shooting,  for  not  being  in 
the  right  place  at  the  right  time,  and  so  on.  The  feeling  of 
guilt  has  the  unconscious  payoff  of  feeling  in  control  of 
the  situation.  And  the  guilt  that  presupposes  this  con- 
trol can  be  psychologically  more  comfortable  than 
thinking  this  is  random. 

LEN:Do  you  mean  you  encourage  your  officers  to  feel 
guilty? 

SOLOMON:  No,  no,  I m not  saying  that.  I m just  say- 
ing that  1 help  an  officer  realize  what  the  guilt  is  all 
about,  and  then  we  can  deal  directly  with  the  sense  of 
control  the  officer  has.  The  officer  has  to  accept  that 
there  are  a lot  of  things  he’s  not  going  to  be  able  to  con- 
trol, and  all  he'll  be  able  to  do  is  respond.  But  if  he 
realizes  that  he  has  a lot  of  control  in  his  response,  he’ll 
feel  a lot  better. 

Another  area  in  which  officers  experience  a lot  of  dif- 
ficulty is  in  second-guessing  themselves.  It’s  important 
for  the  officer  to  understand  that  when  the  situation  is 
going  down,  he  may  have  a fraction  of  a second  to  make  a 
decision,  and  at  that  time  he  won't  have  the  most  ac- 
curate or  complete  information.  All  he  has  are  his 
perceptions,  and  his  actions  flow  from  his  perceptions. 
Then  the  situation  is  all  over,  the  officer  relaxes,  and 
now  he  knows  all  the  facts.  The  result  of  having  more  in- 
formation is  that  now  he's  in  a different  frame  of  mind 
and  is  in  a position  to  judge  his  initial  actions.  But  that 
kind  of  judging  is  not  fair.  So  what  the  officer  can  do  is 
go  back  and  try  to  understand  what  the  perceptions 
were  that  triggered  the  actions,  and  realize  that  at  the 
very  most  the  perceptions  were  inaccurate  and  in- 
complete. The  officer  has  to  realize  that  he  can’t  judge 
himself  for  not  having  available  information  that  was 
impossible  for  him  to  have.  That’s  one  way  to  get  out  of 
second-guessing.  And,  of  course,  the  officer  can  learn 
somethingTrom  the  situation  and  realize  there  are  some 
things  he  would  do  differently  the  next  time.  Percep- 
tions change  as  a result  of  learning  and.  of  course,  train- 
ing. Good  competent  training  for  street  survival  is 
essential  for  dealing  with  critical  incidents.  There 
should  also  be  training  on  the  trauma  itself  and  how  to 
cope  with  it  should  it  occur. 

LEN:  Are  there  any  real  solutions  to  the  problem,  given 
that  policing  is  by  nature  so  stressful? 

SOLOMON:  No.  it’s  an  occupational  hazard  that  every 


police  officer  expects  to  happen.  Not  everybody  ex- 
periences it,  but  nevertheless  the  potential  is  strongly 
there. 

LEN:  Do  you  think  some  kind  of  national  effort  would 
be  appropriate,  or  is  the  problem  best  handled  by  in- 
dividual police  departments? 

SOLOMON:  A national  effort  would  be  fanatastic.  I 
would  like  to  look  into  it  a lot  more,  but  the  research 
costs  money,  and  1 don’t  have  the  time  or  the  resources. 

Support  from  the  top 

LEN:  Do  you  think  better  departmental  guidelines  for 
handling  certain  situations  would  help  take  the  pressure 
off? 

SOLOMON:  Yes,  and  I have  a set  of  adnunistrative 
guidelines  that  seem  to  work.  They  have  been  put  into 
effect  in  several  instances  and  when  they  work  they 
work  well.  1 am  now  quite  pleased  with  how  we  in  Col- 
orado Springs  are  handling  it.  The  officer  feels  sup- 
ported, cared  about,  and  doesn’t  feel  rejected.  So  the  of- 
ficer doesn't  have  to  have  the  incident  compounded  by 
an  unsupportive,  impersonal  response  on  the  part  of  the 
administration. 

Alienation  and  isolation  and  problems  with  the 
system  can  be  reduced  with  appropriate  kinds  of  sup- 
port. and  the  support  can  be  offered  without  having  to 
compromise  legal  or  investigative  issues.  There  are  a 
number  of  ways  of  doing  that.  One,  it's  important  at  the 
scene  to  show  concern.  Ask  the  officer,  “Are  you  okay?” 
It's  important  in  a shooting  situation,  for  example,  to 
give  the  officer  a psychological  break,  get  the  officer 
away  from  the  body,  some  distance  from  the  scene,  and 
at  that  time  to  explain  to  the  officer  what's  going  to  hap- 
pen administratively  during  the  next  few  hours  and 
why.  If  the  officer's  gun  is  taken  as  evidence,  replace  it 
with  another  weapon  immediately,  depending  on  the 
situation.  There  have  been  cases  — I hope  they  are  rare 
—when  an  officer  has  his  gun  taken  away  and  is  told  to 
get  in  his  car  and  drive  down  to  the  station,  so  there  he  is 
in  a uniform  and  patrol  car  with  no  weapon.  The  officer 
should  be  given  some  recovery  time  before  the  in- 
vestigation, about  an  hour. 

Right  now  we're  experimenting  in  various  places 
around  Colorado  with  the  concept  of  a “stress  buddy,” 
somebody  who  can  be  with  the  officer,  just  to  be  there, 
before  the  investigation.  What  has  alienated  a lot  of  our 
officers  is  when  they  have  to  wait  alone,  nobody’s  al- 
lowed to  talk  to  them.  You  can't  talk  over  what  happen- 
ed with  the  stress  buddy,  before  the  investigation,  but  it 
sure  feels  good  just  to  have  the  presence  of  a buddy.  Fur- 
ther. the  department  should  call  the  officer's  family  and 
let  them  know  what  has  happened,  that  the  officer  is  not 
injured,  and  if  the  officer  is  injured,  don't  call  — go  and 
get  the  family,  pick  them  up,  and  then  get  a support 
system  for  the  family,  whether  it  be  friends,  chaplains, 
whoever. 

At  some  point  there  should  be  face-to-face  com- 
munication between  the  officer  and  a high-ranking  ad- 
ministrator. A lot  of  times  there's  no  communication 
from  management,  or  there’s  unsupportive  communica- 


tion, like  “Boy,  you’re  really  going  to  get  a suit  over  this 
one”  — an  awful  message  to  give.  There  should  be  a 
mandatory  debriefing  with  a knowledgeable  psychol- 
ogist within  24  hours  that  is  totally  confidential,  and 
another  meeting  after  that  too.  maybe  a week  or  two 
later.  The  officer  should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  meet 
with  the  critical  incident  team  and  usually,  at  least  here 
in  Colorado  Springs,  I like  to  be  involved  because  as  a 
psychologist  I have  privileged  communication  and  I can 
serve  as  a buffer  between  the  administration  and  the  of- 
ficer. I give  the  team  autonomy.  There  should  be  some 
administrative  leave  with  pay  for  the  officer.  How  long 
can  be  decided  by  the  officer  and  the  psychologist  in 
consultation  with  the  administration.  Some  officers 
need  more  time  than  others. 

Critical  incident  trauma  affects  the  family,  too.  One 
of  the  things  that  we’re  doing  now  is  we  have  a spouse 
support  team,  composed  of  the  spouses  of  officers  who 
have  been  involved  in  critical  incidents.  They’re  there  to 
provide  support  for  the  family.  That  works  very  well, 
and  1 strongly  recommend  setting  something  like  that 
up.  and  again,  providing  training.  An  administrator 
should  tell  the  rest  of  the  department  what  happened  so 
that  when  the  officer  comes  back  he  or  she  doesn’t  get 
bombarded  with  questions,  and  rumors  are  held  in 
check. 

It’s  important  for  the  department  to  take  its  cue  from 
the  officer  as  to  how  much  support  to  give.  Too  much 
support  when  it’s  not  needed  can  be  just  as  negative  as 
not  enough  support.  We  don’t  want  to  have  a mass  pro- 
gram that  everyone  is  shuffled  through  — that  won’t 
work. 

Doing  something,  doing  nothing 

LEN:  How  much  support  is  an  officer  likely  to  receive  in 
most  police  departments? 

SOLOMON:  It  depends  on  how  aware  and  sensitive  the 
administration  and  the  investigators  are.  The  typical 
way  a shooting  is  handled  is  the  officer’s  gun  is  taken 
away,  and  that’s  appropriate  for  the  investigation, 
though  it  can  be  very  unnerving  for  the  police  officer. 
You  're  read  your  rights,  and  the  buddy  you  worked  with 
in  the  detective  bureau  for  a few  years  is  now  interview- 
ing you,  interrogating  you.  and  lo  and  behold  you  are 
now  the  prime  suspect  in  a homicide  investigation. 
Police  officers  know  there  has  to  be  an  investigation,  but 
going  through  it  that  way  is  extremely  stressful. 

LEN:  Do  most  departments  in  the  country  even  have 
programs  to  deal  with  critical  incident  trauma? 

SOLOMON:  No,  they  don’t.  Very  few  departments,  I 
would  guess  maybe  40  or  50  departments  in  the  country 
have  their  own  in-house  police  psychologist.  More 
departments  probably  have  a consulting  relationship 
with  a mental  health  professional,  and  now  more  and 
more  cities  are  establishing  employee  assistance  pro- 
grams. However,  when  it  comes  to  critical  incident 
trauma.  I don't  know  how  knowledgeable  a lot  of  mental 
health  professionals  are.  One  of  the  things  I've 
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tional  effects  of  critical  incidents 
and  has  developed  programs  for 
dealing  with  critical  incident 
trauma  all  over  Colorado.  His 
preliminary  research  focuses  on 
post-shooting  trauma  and  in- 
volves 50  officers  from  i.’:  ^-ver  the 
state  who  have  hua  to  use  fatal 
force  in  the  line  of  duty. 

It  is  important  to  realize  that 
each  person  reacts  differently  to  a 
shooting  situation,  in  one's  own 
individual  fashion,  depending  on 
one’s  personality,  experience  and 
the  situation.  However,  there  are 
some  reactions  which  officers  ex- 
perience that  are,  as  Dr.  Solomon 
says,  normal  reactions  to  abnor- 
mal situations  (and  shooting 
situations  are  indeed  abnormal 
situations).  Just  some  of  the  reac- 
tions that  Dr.  Solomon’s 
preliminary  research  has  iden- 
tified in  the  wake  of  a shooting 
situation,  and  the  percentage  of 


officers  experienceing  these  reac- 
tions. include: 

H Nightmares.  80  percent; 

H Flashbacks.  82  percent; 

H Guilt/sorrow/remorse,  78  per- 
cent; 

H Heightened  sense  of  danger. 
92  percent: 

t Depression,  72  percent. 

H Sleep  disturbance,  76  per- 
cent; 

II  Emotional  numbing,  88  per- 
cent; 

H Family  problems,  70  percent; 

Feelings  of  alienation  from 
the  department.  74  percent; 

II  Problems  with  regulations 
and/or  supervisors,  66  percent. 

Yes,  these  are  high  percen- 
tages, which  illustrates  such  reac- 
tions are  normal  reactions  to  ab- 
normal situations.  The  intensity 
of  these  reactions,  the  combina- 
tion of  reactions,  and  consequent 
problems  in  coping  after  the 
shooting  differed  among  the  of- 


ficers. For  example,  although  not 
scientifically  precise,  a little 
under  one-third  had  severe  reac- 
tions. a little  over  one-third  had 
moderate  reactions,  and  a little 
over  one-third  had  mild  or  no  reac- 
tions. Some  officers  have  no  reac- 
tions after  a shooting;  th»-M- 
officers  are  normal  also.  They  ap- 
pear to  have  previously  learned 
how  to  cope  with  their  fear  and 
feelings  of  vulnerability,  felt  in 
control  of  their  actions,  believed 
that  there  was  no  other  alter- 
native, accepted  the  police  role, 
and  depersonalized  the  situation 
so  as  to  give  themselves  sufficient 
emotional  distance  to  prevent 
post-shooting  traumatic  reac- 
tions. However,  some  officers 
have  delayed  reactions,  experien- 
cing post-shooting  trauma  six 
months  to  a year  later. 

All  too  often  the  department  ig- 
nores the  officer  involved  in  a 
critical  incident.  The  investiga- 


tion. though  necessary,  can  be 
dehumanizing.  Suspending  an  of- 
ficer following  a shooting,  rather 
than  placing  him  on  admini- 
strative leave,  or  dealing  with  the 
officer  impersonally  can  com- 
pound the  str-  of  a crilical  inci- 
’■>nt.  this  is  why  74  per- 

cent ot  the  oflicers  involved  in 
shootings  feel  alienated  from 
their  department! 

We  must  realize  that  our 
greatest  resource  is  the  officer 
who  puts  his  or  her  life  on  the  line. 
We  owe  them  support  and  sen- 
sitivity to  their  reactions.  A con- 
fidential visit  to  a knowledgeable 
psychologist  (made  mandatory  so 
as  to  reduce  stigma),  ad- 
ministrative leave  with  pay  and 
legal  support  are  some  ways  to 
administratively  support  an  of- 
ficer. It  is  also  important  to  offer 
similar  support  to  other  officers, 
besides  the  shooter,  who  were  in- 
volved in  the  situation,  as  they. 


too.  can  experience  critical  inci- 
dent trauma. 

Drawn-out  investigations  and 
legal  resolutions,  civil  suits  and 
negative  press  can  also  compound 
the  stress  of  a critical  incident.  It 
i-  ‘fnpoptnnl  fo  do  a quick,  but 
i 1 ; . istigation.  While 

in  moM  . iic Jinstances  the  pre«s 
is  objective,  we  must  do  what  we 
can  to  minimize  sensationalism 
and  the  implication  that  the  of- 
ficer acted  inappropriately  by 
choosing  words  carefully.  (For  ex- 
ample. the  headline  “Officer 
suspended  after  shooting”  im- 
plies that  the  officer  was  wrong). 

Critical  incident  trauma  has 
been  ignored  for  too  long  and 
needs  to  be  dealt  with  by  the 
department  in  supportive  ways. 
With  about  two-thirds  of  officers 
involved  in  a shooting  situation 
experiencing  moderate  to  severe 
reactions,  we  cannot  ignore  them 
or  treat  them  impersonally. 
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CTP  unit  and  to  provide  for  the 
evaluation  of  the  total  experi- 
ment. The  Urban  Institute  con- 
tinued to  scrutinize  the  data, 
reviewing  arrests  and  clearances. 

They  ultimately  established 
that  improvements  were  due  to 
changes  in  field-level  perfor- 
mance rather  than  any  statistical 
manipulation. 

After  3'A  years  of  experiments, 
team  policing  was  still  a success. 
Morale  in  the  CTP  units  was 
higher,  there  were  few  requests  to 
transfer  out  of  the  units,  and 
many  requests  to  transfer  in. 
There  was  less  sick  time.  New  in- 
vestigators were  developed  from 
the  uniform  ranks,  thanks  to  their 
increased  involvement  in  the  in- 
vestigation process.  The  neigh- 
borhood residents  were  referring 
to  the  units  as  "their”  police 
department,  and  old  time 
sergeants  were  enjoying  their 
new  role.  One  of  them  described 
himself  as  "a  truly  complete  com- 
manding officer.” 

The  Urban  Institute's  first 
report,  issued  in  January  1975, 
confirmed  that  team  policing  was 
more  successful  than  the  tradi- 
tional mode  of  assigning  criminal 
investigators  to  a separate  cen- 
tral command.  The  decision  was 
now  easy  — Rochester  had  only 
one  way  to  go.  A planning  process 
involving  both  command  and 
rank  and  file  commenced,  and  on 
April  6, 1975,  the  department  was 
totally  decentralized  into  seven 
CTP  units. 

The  new  sections  were 
neighborhood  oriented,  utilizing 
natural  boundaries  as  much  as 
possible.  They  were  given  names 
that  related  to  major  streets 
within  their  respective  locations 
— names  that  had  a meaning  for 


the  residents  of  the  neigh- 
borhood. Sub-stations  were 
located  in  local  elementary 
schools  or  in  shopping  centers  to 
emphasize  the  neighborhood  con- 
cept. Coffee  and  donut  meetings 
were  held  in  existing  police 
facilities  at  all  hours  of  the  day 
and  night  to  explain  the  concept 
to  the  department,  and  to  elicit 
comments  and  suggestions  from 
the  rank  and  file.  Informational 
meetings  with  neighborhood 
organizations,  churches  and  set- 
tlement houses  were  conducted  to 
insure  that  there  were  no  sur- 
prises for  neighborhood  residents 
or  community  leaders.  Before  we 
moved  into  the  new  locations  we 
visited  all  nearby  homes  and  ex- 
plained to  the  neighbors  how  we 
would  operate,  also  assuring 
them  we  would  be  good  neigh- 
bors. As  of  April  6,  1975.  team 
policing  was  better  than  ever. 

The  following  six  years  brought 
continuing  refinement  of  the 
police  department,  including 
team  policing.  We  developed  new 
crime  report  forms,  implemented 
merit  testing  for  investigators 
utilizing  the  assessment  center 
concept  with  exercises  based  on 
job-related  material  instead  of  the 
former  paper  and  pencil  test,  a 
system  of  managing  criminal  in- 
vestigations that  included  early 
case  closure  based  on  solvability 
factors,  more  community  involve- 
ment with  neighborhood  interac- 
tion committees  meeting  with 
section  command,  expansion  of 
the  role  of  the  uniformed  officers 
in  the  criminal  investigation  pro- 
cess and  more  training  for 
uniform  officers. 

By  1981,  when  I retired  from 
the  Rochester  Police  Depart- 
ment. team  policing  was  more 
than  ten  years  old  and  of  the  635 


officers  in  the  department  at  that 
time,  approximately  220  had  been 
hired  since  1971  and  knew  of  no 
other  method  of  policing.  Team 
policing  was  still  good  for 
Rochester. 

During  the  past  two  and  a half 
years.  Chief  Delmar  Leach  has 
redefined  the  boundaries  of  the 
units  and  has  created  a new 
district  to  serve  the  special  needs 
of  downtown  Rochester.  Every- 
thing else  is  still  in  place  and 
working  well. 

Two  statistics  serve  to  em- 
phasize the  impact  and  efficiency 
of  the  organizational  structure  of 
the  Rochester  Police  Depart- 


Boston  Police  Commissioner 
Joseph  M.  Jordan  has  challenged 
a report  by  a mayoral  task  force 
on  police  department  operations 
that  contended  that  the  depart- 
ment is  being  sapped  by  poor 
morale. 

The  task  force,  composed  of 
members  of  the  community, 
lawyers,  former  prosecutors  and 
law  enforcement  officials,  also 
concluded  that  there  is 
discrimination  in  police  hiring 
practices  and  that  the  depart- 
ment faces  a possible  $2.4-million 
budget  deficit. 

Jordan  denied  that  morale  was 
a problem  in  the  department,  say- 
ing it  "depends  on  whose  opinion 
you 're  getting.  ’ He  also  defended 
his  record  on  minority  hiring, 
claiming  that  he  has  maintained  a 
one-to-one  hiring  ratio  of  minority 
officers  to  white  officers. 

Jordan  has  also  been  criticized. 


ment.  In  1982  the  department 
responded  to  51  percent  more 
calls  for  service  and  made  20  per- 
cent more  criminal  arrests  than 
when  we  started  team  policing  in 
1971.  This  has  been  accomplished 
with  12  percent  fewer  officers. 

The  key  to  success  has  been 
flexibility  and  the  willingness  of 
the  personnel  of  the  Rochester 
Police  Department,  the  City 
Council,  the  city  administration 
and  the  community  to  adjust  to 
changing  times  and  needs.  It  is 
obvious  now  in  times  of  tight 
budgets  that  team  policing  pro- 
vides a more  effective  use  of  both 
uniform  and  investigative  person- 


in  the  task  force  report  and  by 
members  of  the  police  depart- 
ment, for  making  major  decisions 
without  consulting  members  of 
his  command  staff,  the  Boston 
Police  Patrolmen’s  Association  or 
the  community.  He  has  denied 
this  claim  as  well. 

The  task  force  had  been  ap- 
pointed in  December  by  Boston's 
new  mayor.  Raymond  L.  Flynn, 
who  has  requested  Commissioner 
Jordan’s  resignation. 


nel  and.  probably  more  impor 
tant.  brings  the  police  depart- 
ment closer  to  the  community  it 
serves. 

For  14  years,  the  concept  of 
team  policing  has  been  a source  of 
controversy  among  police  depart- 
ments throughout  the  country. 
For  some  it  has  been  a failure.  For 
others  the  concept  was  so 
distasteful  it  was  never  even 
tried.  For  still  others,  such  as 
Rochester,  it  has  been  a tremen- 
dous success  story.  After  13 
years,  team  policing  is  working  ef- 
fectively in  Rochester  and  I’m 
sure  will  be  just  as  efficient  and  ef- 
fective tomorrow. 


Jordan  has  refused  to  resign, 
and  said  in  an  interview  with  The 
Boston  Globe  that  he  did  not 
know  whether  the  leport  was 
designed  to  put  pressure  on  him. 

A spokesman  for  the  mayor  s 
office  said  the  situation  is  at 
somewhat  of  a stalemate.  “The 
mayor  is  attempting  to  persuade 
Commissioner  Jordan  to  resign, 
rather  than  resorting  to 
legislative  means.”  said  deputy 
press  secretary  Bob  Finneran. 
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possession  of  firearms.  Wright 
notes  that  in  1975  (in  a publica- 
tion with  a pro-control  editorial 
policy)  he  wrote  an  article  that 
reflected  his  fairly  obvious  bias  in 
favor  of  new  firearms  control 
laws. 

What  do  the  senior  authors. 
W right  and  Rossi,  have  to  say 
regarding  gun  control  policy  after 
intensively  analyzing  the 
available  research  for  at  least 
three  years?  In  general,  the  more 
they  explored  the  empirical 
assumptions  and  implications  of 
the  liberal  or  progressive  case  for 
gun  control,  "the  less  plausible  it 
became."  For  instance,  unlike 
some  other  social  scientists,  they 
do  not  attempt  to  ridicule  the 
aphorism  that  "if  guns  are 
outlawed,  only  outlaws  will  have 
guns.”  They  note  that  there  is 
more  validity  to  this  point  than 
the  "sophisticated  liberal  is  v'iil- 
ing  to  admit."  Most  law-abiding 
citizens,  most  of  whom  will  never 
commit  an  act  of  gun  violence, 
even  in  the  heat  of  passion,  will 
turn  in  their  guns.  However,  it  is 
unreasonable  to  expect  that  those 
who  own  guns  for  illicit  purposes 
will  comply.  We  cannot 
reasonably  expect  such  persons 
to  obey  gun  laws  if  they  are  will- 
ing to  commit  more  serious  of- 
fenses. "It  is  surely  not  in  the 
interest  of  progressive  causes," 
they  note,  "to  be  foolish  about 
such  things." 

They  also  suspect  that  a 
firearms  equivalent  of  Prohibi- 
tion will  have  many  of  the  same 
negative  consequences  as  that 
earlier  social  experiment,  such  as 
black  marketeering  and  loss  of 
respect  for  the  law.  Moreover, 
even  if  we  could  somehow  succeed 
in  removing  all  firearms  from 
civilian  hands,  it  is  "not  at  all 
clear"  to  these  social  scientists 
that  a substantial  reduction  in  in- 
terpersonal violence  would  result. 


Predatory  and  hard-core  violence 
would  not  abate  by  much,  if  at  all. 
because  "when  guns  are  out- 
lawed. only  outlaws  will  have 
guns."  Nor  was  it  clear  to  them 
that  "crime-of-passion"  violence 
would  diminish.  They  contend 
that  until  we  begin  to  understand 
and  deal  with  the  origins  of  in- 
terpersonal hatred,  it  may  not 
matter  very  much  what  we  try  to 
do  about  firearms.  There  are.  they 
state,  simply  too  many  other  ob- 
jects that  can  be  used  to  inflict 
serious  harm  on  others. 

These  analysts  contend  that 
most  of  the  gun  law  proposals 
that,  surface  are  based  more  on 
wishful  thinking  and  half-baked 
hunches  rather  than  on  scien- 
tifically established  fact,  and  that 
seemingly  plausible  policies 
might  result  in  a deterioration  of 
the  situation  rather  than  in  its  im- 
provement. For  instance,  if  hand- 
guns could  somehow  be 
eliminated,  the  consequences 
could  be  more  violent  death 
rather  than  less,  if  weapons  more 
lethal  than  handguns,  such  as 
sawed-off  shotguns,  were 
substituted. 

In  their  opinion,  the  chances  of 
ameliorating  the  problem  of 
criminal  violence  through  stricter 
controls  over  civilian  purchase, 
ownership  or  use  of  firearms  are 
dim.  If  the  problem  is  ever  going 
to  be  solved,  it  will  be  through  in- 
fluencing the  behavior  of  in- 
dividuals and  groups,  not  by 
some  allegedly  quick  and  painless 
technological  fix  such  as  gun  con- 
trol. 

The  implications  of  this  work 
are  at  once  interesting  and  con- 
troversial. The  conversion  of 
Wright  and  Rossi  from  gun  con- 
trol advocates  to  gun  control 
skeptics  suggests  that  much  of 
the  support  for  stronger  firearms 
controls  is  not  based  on  hard- 
headed,  sophisticated  policy 
analysis,  but  rather  on  superficial 


Interview:  Solomon 
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discovered  is  that  there  are  a lot  of  reactions  that  are  normal  reactions  to 
an  abnormal  situation. 

I know  there  are  places  where  nothing  is  being  done.  I 've  talked  to  of- 
ficers who  have  been  put  back  on  the  street  right  after  a shooting,  the 
next  day.  It’s  very  difficult  for  an  officer  to  work  when  there  hasn't  been 
a legal  resolution  and  he  doesn't  know  what's  going  to  happen.  He 
deserves  to  have  a break.  But  in  many  places  it  doesn't  happen:  in  many 
places  officers  are  still  dealt  with  very  impersonally.  Hence  we  lose  a lot 
of  officers. 

LEN:  What  kind  of  success  have  you  had  with  the  programs  you’ve  set 
up? 

SOLOMON:  We  have  reduced  the  number  of  officers  who  leave  the 
force  by  providing  critical  incident  programs.  The  officers  I've  worked 
with  in  programs  I’ve  set  up  are  staying,  and  we  do  pull  them  out  of 
trauma.  We've  had  amazing  success.  It  can  be  done  everywhere,  and  it 
should  be.  The  critical  incident  support  team  is  crucial,  not  only  as  a 
symbolic  thing,  but  as  a way  to  insure  the  support  of  fellow  officers. 
Having  the  administration  support  the  program  lets  the  troops  know 
that,  yes,  we  do  care  about  you,  we  will  support  you.  That's  an  extreme- 
ly powerful  message  because  in  law  enforcement  today  there  is  an 
awful  lot  of  stress  that  stems  from  not  feeling  backed  up  by  the  ad- 
ministration. It’s  a powerful,  powerful  message.  And  if  the  officers 
don't  support  each  other,  who  will? 


(This  interview  was  conducted  for  Law  Enforcement  News  by 
Jennifer  Browdy.) 


analysis,  the  grief  caused  by  gun 
violence  or  grant  money  from 
sources  sympathetic  to  gun  con- 
trol. This  is  not  to  say  that  book 
reviewers  and  anti-control  ad- 
vocates are  immune  from  similar 
afflictions  and  that  as  the  authors 
note,  a lack  of  evidence  of  a causal 
relationship  between  two 
variables  is  the  same  as  proof  that 
such  a relationship  does  not  exist. 
They  recommend  further 
research. 

Certainly,  most  of  us  would 
agree  that  we  should  not  wait  un- 
til it  is  proven  to  a scientific  cer- 
tainty that  a proposed  remedy  for 
criminal  violence  will  be  effective 
at  a reasonable  level  of  political, 
social  and  economic  cost.  The 
issue  is  burden  of  proof.  While 
Wright.  Rossi  and  Daly  do  not 
deal  explicitly  with  this  issue,  it 


would  seem  that  in  an  allegedly 
free  society  th<-  burden  of  proof 
should  lie  with  those  who  ad- 
vocate locking  up  their  fellow 
citizens  for  simply  possessing 
something  that  has  lawful  uses 
(self-protection,  recreation,  collec- 
ting) simply  b<  ause  it  might 
someday  be  used  to  harm  others. 
One  can  argue  that  freedom  from 
handgun  abuse  is  more  important 
than  the  freedom  of  law  abiding 
citizens  to  have  handguns.  The 
solution  to  this  controversy 
depends  upon  whether  one  views 
the  most  significant  threats  to 
freedom  as  coming  from  right-  or 
left-wing  extremists  and 
criminals  on  the  one  hand  or  from 
an  increasingly  powerful  state 
backed  by  high  technology  on  the 
other.  In  our  attempts  to  crush 
the  former,  we  may  only  be  ex- 


acerbating the  threat  of  the  latter. 

While  these  authors  did  not  in- 
tend to  write  a book  that  has  more 
to  offer  opponents  than  sup- 
porters of  gun  control,  this  is  the 
way  the  book,  on  balance,  has 
come  out.  In  testimony  before  a 
Congressional  committee. 
Wright  noted  that  the  results 
seem  to  be  more  hostile  to  pro- 
control  groups  because  they  have 
been  more  likely  to  attempt  to 
find  research  support  for  their 
position.  If  a significant  number 
of  relatively  open-minded  politi- 
cians, social  scientists  and 
citizens  read  this  book,  it  could 
result  in  more  rational  gun  con- 
trol proposals  and  might  mark  a 
significant  turning  point  in  the 
history  of  the  gun  control  con- 
troversy. 


Corrections’  twin  dilemma 
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classification,  medical  and  dental 
care.  lack  of  privacy,  sexual  at- 
tacks, the  inmate  code,  causes  of 
riots  and  disturbances,  furloughs, 
staff  social  perspectives,  uncon- 
victed prisoners,  co-corrections, 
employees’  and  prisoners'  unions, 
and  more.  In  short,  he  offers  a 
cookbook  of  everything  anyone 
entering  prison  work  needs  to 
know. 

At  this  crucial  hour  for  criminal 
justice  planning,  however,  it 
would  seem  equally  important  for 
the  public  in  general  to  under- 
stand that,  no  matter  how  well 
managed,  correctional  institu- 
tions are  not  living  up  to  their  bill- 
ing. That  is  to  say,  they  don’t  cor- 
rect. As  Fox  says; 


"Imprisonment  over  a long 
period  of  time  produces  habitual 
prisoners  who  are  not  intentional- 
ly antisocial  in  many  instances 
but  have  lost  whatever  potential 
they  may  have  had  to  live  in 
freedom." 

The  author's  answer  to  the  twin 
dilemma  of  overcrowding  and 
reform  really  begs  the  question: 
"The  problem  is  that  it  is  difficult 
to  decide  how  best  to  handle  the 
illnesses,  the  poverty,  the  mental 
health  problems,  the  criminal 
behavioral  deviations,  and  the 
many  other  problems  that  de- 
mand the  attention  of  an  organ- 
ized society,"  he  writes. 

"Prisons  and  correctional  in- 
stitutions are  apparently  over- 
used in  America,"  Fox  continues. 


"Nevertheless,  prisons  and  cor- 
rectional institutions  are  needed 
and  will  remain  a permanent  com- 
ponent of  the  criminal  justice 
system.  Depending  upon  the 
public's  fear  of  crime,  these  in- 
stitutions may  increase  in 
number. 

"Dangerous  people  need  secure 
institutions,  of  course,  but  the 
great  majority  of  nondangerous 
property  offenders  could  be 
handled  in  community-based 
facilities.  Whether  they  are  or  not 
remains  a political  decision." 

It  is  hard  to  see  how  this  book 
will  have  much  impact  in  resolv- 
ing that  political  decision. 


Security  from  the  ground  up 
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Technology,  and  Issues,  Stan- 
dards, Goals  and  Challenges  for 
the  Future.  An  appendix  offers 
several  kinds  of  security 
checklists,  applicable  provisions 
of  the  United  States  Constitution 
and  a sample  contract  for  security 
services.  A total  of  25  chapters 
make  up  the  six  parts,  and  a 
valuable  learning  aid  consisting 
of  a number  of  review  questions  is 
found  at  the  end  of  each  chapter. 
Of  further  help  to  the  reader  is  the 
book's  glossary  of  terms  and 
selected  bibliography. 

There  is  one  caution  that  must 
be  given.  The  text  is  introductory 
in  every  respect.  Itcannotbeused 
in  any  course  beyond  the  first 
course  in  a security-oriented  pro- 
gram. The  depth  is  just  not  pres- 
ent, although  Gallati  undoubted- 
ly did  not  intend  to  go  beyond 
what  he  has  written.  However,  for 
the  beginning  student,  some 
salient  topics  need  to  be  rein- 
forced and  explained  in  some 
depth  even  in  an  introductory 
course.  The  problems  associated 
with  the  Constitutional  dimen- 


sions of  the  right  of  privacy  must 
be  supplemented  by  outside 
reading  or  further  instruction  in 
the  classroom.  In  addition,  more 
attention  should  be  devoted  to 
the  impact  that  selected  provi- 
sions of  the  criminal  law  and  rules 
of  evidence  have  on  public  and 
private  security.  Finally,  security 
planning  is  covered  in  much  too 
perfunctory  a fashion. 

Even  with  these  observations. 


"We’ve  had  enough  of  politi- 
cians' attempts  to  balance  the 
city  budget  on  the  backs  of  police 
officers.” 

With  those  fighting  words, 
Robert  Hurst,  president  of  the 
Fraternal  Order  of  Police  in 
Philadelphia,  prepared  to  enter 
contract  negotiations  with  the 
city  this  month. 

The  police  officers,  who  are 
seeking  a one-year  contract  that 
would  give  them  a 12  percent  pay 
increase,  have  run  head-on  into 
the  fiscal  austerity  plans  of 


Gallati  has  produced  an  excellent 
introductory  work  that  provides 
good  coverage  of  the  field  without 
getting  excessively  bogged  down 
in  too  many  details  that  would  be 
covered  in  specific  course  offer- 
ings, Before  anyone  who  teaches 
an  introductory  security  course 
goes  about  selecting  a text, 
Gallati's  book  deserves  careful 
reading  and  thoughtful  consid- 
eration. 


Mayor  Wilson  Goode,  who  has 
proposed  a wage  freeze  for  all  city 
employees  to  help  Philadelphia 
out  of  a financial  crisis. 

"We  don't  feel  we're  being 
unreasonable  in  our  requests," 
said  Hurst.  "We're  not  trying  to 
rape  the  city:  we  just  feel  we 
should  be  adequately  compen- 
sated for  what  we  do." 

Hurst  said  he  expects  the  police 
will  get  some  raise,  but  the  matter 
may  not  be  settled  until  late 
spring. 


Contract  time  for  Philly  FOP 
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Probing  the  limits  of 
body-cavity  searches 
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detained  on  misdemeanor 
charges  in  a Chicago  lockup  were 
forced  to  undergo  a strip  search 
and  visual  body  cavity  inspec- 
tion. Each  of  the  women  was 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  bail  money 
at  the  time  of  her  search  and  in- 
spection. 

Each  of  the  searches  was  con- 
ducted pursuant  to  a City  of 
Chicago  policy,  adopted  in  1952. 
which  authorized  strip  searches 
and  visual  inspections  for  all 
women  taken  into  custody.  The 
policy  with  regard  to  male  de- 
tainees in  Chicago  is  that  they  be 
“subjected  only  to  a thorough 
hand  search." 

In  reaching  the  decision  that 
the  strip  searches  of  women  de- 
tainees was  a violation  of  the 
Fourth  Amendment  protections 
against  the  invasion  of  privacy, 
the  Court  of  Appeals  went  one 
step  further,  ruling  that  the 
policy  of  subjecting  women  to  full 
searches  while  men  were  not 
similarly  searched  was  a violation 
of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment's 
Equal  Protection  clause. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  noted 
that  this  case  was  controlled  by 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  case  of 
Bell  V.  Wolfish,  441  U.S.  520 
(1979).  In  Bell  the  Court  set  forth 
a balancing  test  to  see  if  in  a par- 
ticular situation  the  state's  in- 
terest in  the  body-cavity  search 
was  compelling  enough  to  offset 


the  enormous  invasion  of  privacy 
inherent  in  such  searches. 

In  this  case,  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals found  that  there  was  no 
compelling  interest  on  the  part  of 
the  City  of  Chicago  in  doing  full 
searches  of  women  regardless  of 
the  offense  charged,  while  men 
similarly  charged  are  only  sub- 
jected to  pat-down  or  hand  sear- 
ches. 

(Mary  Beth  G.  v.  City  of 
Chicago,  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Seventh  Circuit,  decision  an- 
nounced November  29,  1983}. 


Come  to  the 


Explorer  Conference! 

The  1984  Law  Enforcement  Explorer 
Conference  will  be  part  of  the  Nation- 
al Exploring  Conference  to  be  held 
August  6-1 1 at  Ohio  State  University. 

• Role  playing  competitions! 

• Demonstrations! 

• Seminars! 

• Exhibits! 

• Leadership  training! 

• Rstol  Shooting  competition! 

All  Law  Enforcement  Explorers  are 
invited  to  attend. 

For  more  information  contact; 
Exploring  Division 
Boy  Scouts  of  America 
1325  Walrmi  Hill  Lane 
Irving,  TX  75062-1296 


Police  discretion 


gets  its  day  in  court 
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slight  smell  of  alcohol  on  his 
breath,  but  they  let  him  go  with  a 
warning  to  drive  slowly  and  be 
careful.  Later  he  was  in  a two-car 
accident  in  which  he  and  two 
other  people  died. 

The. widow  of  the  other  driver 
sued  and  won  an  $873,000  verdict 
against  the  town  on  the  grounds 
that  the  police  had  been  negligent 
in  not  arresting  the  young  driver 
for  drunken  driving.  The  town  ap- 
pealed, and  a decision  by  the 
state's  top  court  is  expected  this 
spring.  David  O.  Wojcik,  the 
town's  attorney,  said,  “Our  basic 
argument  is  that  the  duty  to  en- 
force statutory  laws  is  a duty 
that’s  owed  to  the  general  public 
and  not  to  a specific  individual.  If 
that  is  the  case,  there  is  no  liabili- 
ty to  an  individual."  The  second 
aspect  of  the  town’s  argument. 
Wojcik  said,  is  “that  the  decision 
to  arrest  or  remove  an  allegedly 
drunk  driver  from  the  highway  is 
discretionary  with  the  police  of- 
ficer.'' He  pointed  that  the 
Massachusetts  statute  on 
drunken  drivers  says  that  a 
policeman  “may”  arrest  or 
remove  a drunken  driving 
suspect  from  the  road;  it  does  not 
^he  term  “shall.” 

Most  other  stktes  n^;': 
laws  giving  the  officer  discretion 
in  making  arrests,  David  Wojcik 
said.  He  added  that  legal  com- 
mentators on  the  subject  “have 


indicated  that  even  if  the  statute 
is  couched  in  mandatory  terms, 
that  as  a practical  matter  there 
must  still  be  discretion.  You  can't 
force  police  to  enforce  every 
single  statute,  the  argument  be- 
ing that  at  that  point  the  criminal 
justice  system  breaks  down. 
There's  got  to  be  discretion  at 
that  initial  level." 

One  of  the  problems  with 
broadening  public  liability  in 
such  cases  is  that  hindsight  is 
always  better  than  forseight. 
“It's  now  clear  the  guy  should 
have  been  pulled  in  (by  the  Ware 
police).”  Wojcik  said.  “That 
would  have  prevented  the  acci- 
dent. but  the  cops  didn't  have  a 
crystal  ball  at  the  time." 

Whatever  the  final  outcome  of 
the  liability  suits  in  Oregon  and 
Massachusetts,  the  mere  fact  of 
their  filing  could  have  a chilling 
effect  on  law  enforcement.  Such 
suits  could  force  the  police  to  hold 
people  under  a wide  variety  of  cir- 
cumstances where  there  is  even 
the  smallest  chance  that  they 
might  commit  a crime.  A police  of- 
ficer should  not  have  to  guarantee 
that  anyone  he  or  she  releases  will 
not  do  wrong.  The  truth  is  that 
none  of  us  is  absolutely  safe  in 
those  terms. 

• 

(Ordway  7.  "l”*"  u>‘lcomes 
correspondence  to  his  office  at  651 
Colonial  Blvd.,  Westwood  P.O., 
Washington  Twp.,  NJ  07675.) 


Setting  the  scene 


Dade  County  prosecutor  Abe  Laeser  describes  the  interior  of  a Miami  video  arcade  for  jurors  in  the  trial  of 
Miami  police  officer  Luis  Alvarez.  The  officer  is  charged  with  manslaughter  in  the  shooting  death  of 
Nevell  Johnson  Jr.  at  the  arcade.  The  shooting  touched  off  several  days  of  rioting  by  black  residents  of 
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Deadly  force 
•Plea 
bargaining 
•The 

exclusionary 
rule 

•The 
insanity 
defense 
The  death 
penalty 


Emerybody  talks  about  them. 

CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  ETHICS  is  the 

journal  that  analyzes  them  from  a moral 
point  of  view. 


For  more  information  contact: 

The  Institute  for  Criminal  Justice  Ethics, 

John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice,  444  W.  56th  St.,  New  York,  NY  10019. 
i2\2)  2'»7-i600 
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Police  Officers.  The  Metro-Dade 
Police  Department  in  Miami,  Fla., 
is  seeking  250  new  officers. 
Qualifications  include  age  19  or 
over  with  high  school  diploma  or 
GED.  weight  proportionate  to 
height,  vision  20/100  correctable 
to  20  30,  and  possess  a valid 
driver  s license.  Applicant  must 
be  in  good  health  and  must  pass  a 
written  test,  physical  examina- 
tion. psychological  and  back- 
ground investigation. 

Salary  range  is  $18,314  to 
S23.600.  plus  educational  incen- 
tive money.  Department  provides 
uniform,  equipment  and  health 
and  life  insurance.  Retirement 
paid  by  department. 

For  further  details,  write; 
Metro-Dade  Police  Department. 
Recruitment  Section,  1390  N.W. 
14th  Avenue.  Miami.  FL  33125. 


Criminal  Justice  Coor- 
dinator/Instructor. Okaloosa- 
VValton  Junior  College  in 
Niceville,  Fla.,  has  an  immediate 
vacancy  for  an  experienced 
criminal  justice  trainer.  The 
12-month  position  involves 
classroom  teaching,  program 
coordination  and  articulation 
with  local  and  state  law  enforce- 
ment. corrections  and  training 
agencies. 

The  position  requires  a 
minimum  of  a master's  degree  in 
criminal  justice  or  a closely 
related  field  (minimum  of  18 
graduate  semester  hours  in 
criminal  justice,  which  includes 
law  enforcement,  corrections  and 
criminal  law).  Successful  comple- 
tion of  recognized  training 
courses  in  instructor  techniques 
or  its  equivalent  is  desired.  In  ad- 
dition. applicants  must  have  a 
minimum  of  five  years  full-time 
documented  successful  criminal 
justice  field  experience:  a 
minimum  of  three  years  full-time 
(or  full-time  equivalent) 
documented  successful  post- 
secondary teaching  experience; 


and  a minimum  of  two  years 
documented  successful  ad- 
ministrative experience  in  a 
criminal  justice  agency  or  train- 
ing center. 

Applications  accepted  through 
March  12.  1984.  Preferred  start- 
ing date  is  April  16.  1984, 
negotiable  to  no  later  than  May 
21.  1984.  Interested  persons 
should  contact:  Personnel  Office. 
Okaloosa-Walton  Junior  College. 
100  College  Blvd..  Niceville.  FL 
32578.  Telephone:  (904)  678-5111 
ext.  214.  (Certain  veterans  and 
veteran  spouses  may  receive 
preference  in  employment  if 
otherwise  qualified.) 


Assistant  Professor.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Political  Science  at  the 
University  of  North  Dakota  has  a 
vacancy  for  a tenure- track  faculty 
position  in  police  administra- 
tion/criminal  justice,  beginning 
fail  1984. 

Applicants  should  have  an  ad- 
vanced degree  in  police  ad- 
ministration or  criminal  justice 
with  administrative  experience  in 
law  enforcement.  Ph.D.’s  pre- 
ferred. A secondary  field  in  public 
administration  is  desired. 
Teaching  responsibilities  include 
courses  in  public  administration 
program  with  emphasis  on  police 
administration  and  courses  in 
criminal  justice  studies.  Appoint- 
ment will  be  at  the  rank  of  assis- 
tant professor  and  the  salary 
range  is  $18,000  to  $24,000. 

To  apply,  send  resume  to: 
Ronald  E.  Pynn,  Chairman. 
Department  of  Political  Science, 
University  of  North  Dakota, 
Grand  Forks.  ND  58202. 
Deadline  for  applications  is 
March  15, 1984.  The  university  is 
an  affirmative  action/equal  op- 
portunity employer. 

Police  Officers  (Lateral  Entry). 
The  city  of  Bellevue.  Wash.,  a 
community  of  75,000  with  a police 
department  consisting  of  111 


sworn  officers,  is  seeking  ex- 
perienced law  enforcement  of- 
ficers. 

Applicants  must  be  at  least  21 
years  of  age,  and  have  a minimum 
of  12  months  experience  as  a 
sworn,  full-time  municipal  or 
county  police  officer,  with  at  least 
two  years  of  college. 

Salary  range  if  $1,851  to  $2,226 
per  month,  depending  on  work 
background.  Top  step  pay  is 
$2,372  per  month.  Benefits  in- 
clude excellent  medical,  dental 
and  retirement  plans;  11  paid 
holidays  and  13  vacation  days  to 
start.  All  uniforms  and  equip- 
ment are  provided  by  the  city. 

To  apply,  write  to;  Personnel 
Department,  City  of  Bellevue. 
P.O.  Box  1768,  Bellevue,  WA 
98009.  Direct  telephone  inquiries 
to  Lieut.  J.D.  Egan,  at  (206) 
455-7854. 


Bilingual  Police  Officers.  The  city 
of  San  Jose.  Calif.,  is  seeking 
police  officer  candidates  who  are 
fluent  in  both  English  and 
Spanish. 

In  addition  to  Spanish  fluency, 
applicants  must  be  between  21 
and  35  years  of  age,  be  a U.S. 
citizen  or  permanent  resident, 
possess  60  college  semester  units 
or  90  quarter  units,  and  have  vi- 
sion of  at  least  20/50.  correctable 
to  20/20. 

Salary  is  $25,893  to  $31,473 
after  four  years,  plus  five  percent 
for  intermediate  POST  certificate 
and  additional  two  and  one-half 
percent  for  advanced  POST  cer- 
tificate. Officers  work  a a four- 
day.  40-hour  week.  Equipment  is 
provided,  along  with  $400  yearly 
uniform  allowance  and  paid 
medical  and  dental  plans. 

A three-day  out-of-town  selec- 
tion process  is  available  to  ap- 
plicants residing  more  than  100 
miles  from  San  Jose.  Address  all 
inquiries  to:  San  Jose  Police 
Dept.,  Recruiting  Unit,  P.O.  Box 
270,  San  Jose.  CA  95103-0270. 


Telephone;  (408)  277-4951. 

Police  Officers.  The  Orlando,  Fla., 
Police  Department  is  seeking 
recruits. 

Applicants  must  be  at  least  19 
years  of  age  and  a U.S.  citizen: 
possess  high  school  or  the 
equivalent,  and  have  eyesight  of 
at  least  20/70.  All  applicants 
must  pass  background  investiga- 
tion, timed  run.  and  written, 
psychological,  polygraph  and 
medical  examinations.  Ap- 
plicants are  notified  of  hiring 
within  two  months  of  application. 

Salary  range  is  $15,221  to 
$19,658,  along  with  additional 
educational  incentive  monies.  Ex- 
cellent benefits  and  pension  plan 
are  provided,  along  with 
uniforms,  equipment  and 
life/health  insurance. 

Send  all  inquiries  to:  Orlando 
Police  Department,  Recruitment 
Section,  P.O.  Box  913,  Orlando 
FL  32802.  Telephone:  (305) 
849-2473  or  toll-free  in  Florida 
only.  (800)  432-5702. 

Faculty  Positions.  The  Universi- 
ty of  Wisconsin  at  Oshkosh  has 
two  tenure-track  positions  in  its 
criminal  justice  program.  The 
program  has  approximately  250 
undergraduate  majors. 

The  first  position  is  for  a senior 
person  with  long-standing  ex- 
perience, credentials  and  publica- 
tions in  criminal  justice.  A Ph.D. 
in  a relevant  discipline  is  re- 
quired. Appointment  will  be  at 
the  associate  professor  level. 

The  second  position,  at  the 
assistant  professor  level,  requires 
an  individual  with  a Ph.D.  in 
criminal  justice. 

For  both  positions,  the  univer- 
sity is  seeking  individuals  with  a 
mix  of  competencies  to  cover  such 
areas  as  law  enforcement,  police 
administration,  police  communi- 
ty relations,  criminal  justice 
policy  analysis,  correctional  ad- 
ministration, criminal  justice 


planning  and  methodology, 
public  sector  management  infor- 
mation systems  and  related 
courses  in  criminal  justice  and 
public  administration. 

The  positions  are  pending  ex- 
pected budgetary  approval. 
Salary  for  both  spots  is  com- 
petitive. To  apply,  send  letter  of 
application,  vita,  transcripts  and 
three  letters  of  recommendation 
to:  Dr.  Willard  E.  Smith,  Chair- 
man. Department  of  Political 
Science,  University  of  Wisconsin- 
Oshkosh,  Oshkosh,  WI  54901. 
Closing  date  for  applications  is 
April  6,  1984. 

Teaching  Positions.  Grambling 
State  University  in  Louisiana  has 
three  faculty  vacancies  in  its 
Department  of  Criminal  Justice, 
beginning  fall  1984.  The  three 
positions  will  be  at  the  instructor, 
assistant  professor  and  associate 
professor  level. 

Requirements  include  an 
earned  doctorate  in  criminal 
justice  or  a related  field.  Teaching 
experience  at  the  university  level, 
a proven  record  of  research  and/or 
practical  experience  in  the 
criminal  justice  field  is  desirable. 
An  ABD  or  JD  with  experience,  a 
record  of  scholarly  research  and 
significant  progress  on  the  disser- 
tation will  be  considered. 

All  three  positions  involve  a 
graduate  and/or  undergraduate 
teaching  load.  Positions  operate 
under  a nine-month  contract, 
with  an  opportunity  for  summer 
teaching.  Salary  is  competitive, 
based  on  qualifications  and  ex- 
perience. 

To  apply,  send  complete 
resume,  copy  of  transcripts  and 
three  letters  of  recommendation, 
before  April  30,  1984.  to;  P.  Ray 
Kedia,  Chairman,  Screening  Com- 
mittee, Department  of  Criminal 
Justice,  Grambling  State  Univer- 
sity, P.O.  Drawer  J,  Grambling, 
LA  71245. 


This  publication  is  available  in  microform. 


University  Microfilms 
International 
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‘PoKce  Managers 
in  the  80’s: 
The  Challenge 
of  Leadership’ 


The  first  annual  conference  of  the 
Police  Management  Association 
will  be  held  May  7-14,  1984,  at 
the  Shaw  Park  Beach  Hotel  in 
beautiful  Ocho  Rios,  Jamaica. 


For  program  information,  rates  and  travel 
details,  contact*  P ^Goerta  Lesh,  Executive 
Director,  Police  Management  Association,  1909 
K Street  N.W.,  Washington,  DC  20006.  Tele.: 
(202)  833-1460. 
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upcoming  Events 


MARCH 

1&-20.  loternal  Affairs.  Presented  by  the 
University  of  Delaware  in  cooperation  with 
the  Wilmington  Department  of  Police.  Fee- 
$225. 

19-20.  Managing  the  Unsatisfactory 
Employee  in  Law  Enforcement.  Presented 
by  the  Traffic  Institute.  Fee:  $220. 

19-21.  Commanders  Course  on  Hostage  In- 
cidents. Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute 
Fee:  $300. 

19-21.  Cargo  Security.  Presented  by  the 
University  of  Delaware.  Fee;  $460. 

19-22.  Latent  Fingerprints  from  Crime 
Scene  to  Courtroom.  Presented  by  the  Sir- 
chie  Finger  Print  Laboratories.  Tuition- 
$395. 

19-23.  Micro  Computer  For  Police  Applica- 
tions. Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Traffic  Management.  Fee:  $425. 

19-30.  Traffic  Acddent  Reconstruction. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Traffic 
Management.  Fee:  $550. 

19-30.  Standards  for  Driver  Examinations. 
Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute.  Fee- 
$440. 

19-April  6.  Command  Training  Program. 
Presented  by  the  New  England  Institute  of 
Law  Enforcement  Management. 

21-23.  Managing  Police  Personnel  During 
Unusual  Occurrences.  Presented  by  the 
Southwestern  Law  Enforcement  Institute. 
Tuition:  $160. 

21-23.  Cutback  Management.  Presented  by 
the  Traffic  Institute.  Fee:  $330. 

24-25.  Street  Survival.  Presented  by  Calibre 
Press.  To  be  held  in  Dallas.  Tex.  Fee:  $65. 

26-27.  Intelligence  Operations.  Presented 
by  the  University  of  Delaware  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Wilmington  Department  of 
Police.  Fee;  $225. 

26-30.  Police  Traffic  Radar  Instructor. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Traffic 
Management.  Fee;  $295. 

26-30.  Child  Abuse.  Presented  by  the  Delin- 
quency Control  Institute.  To  be  held  in  Los 
Angeles.  Fee:  $147. 

26-30.  Firearms  Instructor.  Presented  by 
the  Smith  & Wesson  Academy. 


26-30.  Level  1 Shotgun.  Presented  by  Smith 
& Wesson  Academy.  Fee:  $460. 

26-30.  VIP  Protective  Operations. 
Presented  by  the  Police  International.  Ltd. 
Fee:  $645. 

26-30.  Robbery  and  Burglary  Control. 
Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute.  Fee: 
$385. 

26-30.  Adnunistratioo  and  Management  of 
Small  Law  Enforcement  Agencies'. 
Presented  by  the  International  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police.  To  be  held  in  San  An- 
tonio. Tex,  Tuition:  member  — $375,  non- 
member — $425. 

26- 30.  Advanced  Polygraph  Training. 
Presented  by  the  Georgia  Police  Academy. 

27.  Dealing  with  the  Problem  Employee. 
Presented  by  the  Academy  of  Criminal 
Justice  Sciences  and  the  Chicago  Police 
Department.  To  be  held  at  the  Chicago 
Police  Department  Training  Academy.  Fee: 
$25. 

27- 28.  Identi-Kit.  Presented  by  the  Florida 
Institute  for  Law  Enforcement.  Fee:  $25. 

27-29.  Executive  and  Dignitary  Protection. 
Presented  by  the  International  Association 
of  Police  Chiefs  (lACP).  To  be  held  in 
Houston.  Tex.  Tuition:  member;  $375.  non- 
member — $425. 

29-30.  Implementing  Affirmative  Action. 
Presented  by  the  Criminal  Justice  Center  of 
John  Jay  College.  Fee;  $150. 

29-30.  Police  Officer  Street  Survival. 
Presented  by  the  Florida  Institute  for  Law 
Enforcement.  Tuition:  $65. 


APRIL 

2-3.  Street  Survival.  Presented  by  Calibre 
Press.  To  be  held  in  Flint.  Mich.  Fee:  $65. 
2-3.  Terrorism  in  the  1980’s.  Presented  by 
Richard  W.  Kobetz  & Assoc..  Ltd.  To  be 
held  in  Miami.  Fla.  Fee;  $350. 

2-3.  Interviewing  and  Interrogation. 
Presented  by  the  Pennsylvania  State 
University.  Fee:  8130. 

2-4.  Public  Safety  Radio  Dispatchers. 
Presented  by  the  University  of  Delaware  in 
cooperation  with  Delaware  State  Police 
Fee:  $230. 


2-6.  Level  II  Shotgun  Instructor  Certifica- 
tion. Presented  by  Smith  & Wesson 
Academy.  Fee:  $450.  To  be  held  in  Spring- 
Held.  Mass. 

2-6.  Supervisory  Training.  Presented  by  the 
Florida  Institute  for  Law  Enforcement 
Fee:  $125. 

2- 13.  At-Scene  Accident  Investigation. 
Presented  by  The  Traffic  Institute.  Fee- 
8550. 

3- 5.  KinesicTechnique  of  Interview  & Inter- 
rogation. Presented  by  the  Criminal  JusUce 
Center  of  Sam  Houston  State  Uiuversity 
Fee:  $275. 

9-10.  Intelligence  Gathering  & AnalyBis. 
Pesented  by  the  Criminal  Justice  Center  of 
John  Jay  College.  Fee:  $150. 

9-11.  Video  Surveillance  Techniques. 
Presented  by  Smith  & Wesson.  Fee;  $276. 
To  be  held  in  Springfield.  Mass. 

9-13.  Management  Training  Program. 
Presented  by  The  New  E ngland  Institute  of 
Law  Enforcement  Management. 

9-13.  Analytical  Investigation  Methods. 
Presented  by  ANACAPA  Sciences.  Inc, 
Sponsored  by  the  Texas  Department  of 
Public  Safety.  To  be  held  in  Austin.  Tex. 
Fee;  $395. 

1 1-12.  Street  Survival.  Presented  by  Calibre 
Press.  To  be  held  in  Las  Vegas,  Nev.  Fee: 
$65. 

11-13.  Night  Surveillance  Techniques. 
Presented  by  Smith  & Wesson.  Fee:  $250. 
To  be  held  in  Springfield.  Mass. 

13.  The  Security  Training  Program;  Plann- 
ing, Development,  and  Implementation. 
Presented  by  the  Academy  of  Security 
Educators  and  Trainers.  Inc.  (ASET).  To  be 
held  in  Baltimore,  Md, 

16-17.  New  Wireless  Protection 
Technology.  Presented  by  Richard  W. 
Kobetz  & Assoc,.  Ltd.  To  be  held  in  New 
Orleans.  Louis.  Fee;  $350. 

16-18.  Robbery  and  Investigation  Tech- 
niques. Presented  by  the  University  of 
Delaware  in  cooperation  with  the  Wil- 
mington Department  of  Police.  Fee:  $275. 

16-20.  Management  Training.  Presented  by 
the  Florida  Institute  for  Law  Enforcement. 
Fee:  $125. 


Directory  of  Training  Sources 


Academy  of  Security  Educators  and 
Trainers.  Inc.  ASET  Suite.  Executive 
Office  Building.  825  E.  Baltimore  St„ 
Baltimore.  MD  21202. 

Academy  of  Criminal  Justice  Sciences. 
Center  for  Applied  Urban  Research. 
Omaha.  NB  68182-0115. 

Americans  for  Effective  Law  Enforce- 
ment Inc..  501  Grandview  Dr.  #209.  So. 
San  Francisco,  CA  94080,  Tel.:  (415) 
877-0731 

ANACAPA  Sciences  Inc.,  Law  En- 
forcement Programs.  Drawer  Q,  Santa 
Barbara.  CA  93102 

Calibre  Press,  666  Dundee  Rd.,  Suite 
1607.  Northbrook.  IL  60062 

C.  W.  Post  Center,  Hillwood  Commons 
Cinema.  Greenvale.  NY  11548,  Tel.: 
(516)  299-2886. 

Colorado  State  University,  Depart- 
ment of  Conferences  and  Institutes. 
Fort  Collins.  CO  80523.  Tel.:  (303) 
491-6222. 

Criminal  Justice  Center.  John  Jay  Col- 
lege of  Criminal  Justice.  444  West  56th 
Street.  New  York.  NY  10019.  Tel.:  (212) 
247-1600 

Eastern  Kentucky  University,  202 
Perkins  Building,  Richmond.  KY 
40475.  Tel.:  (606)  622-1158. 

Georgia  Police  Academy.  959  E.  Con- 
federate Ave.,  P.O.  Box  1456,  Atlanta. 
GA  30371,  Tel.:  (404)  666-6105 

Florida  Institute  for  Law  Enforcement. 
St.  PetersburgJunior College.  P.O.  Box 
13489.  St.  Petersburg.  FL  33733. 

Hocking  Technical  College,  Route  1. 
Nelsonville,  OH  45764,  Tel.:  (614) 
763-3591. 


Human  Service  Associates,  17 
Westminster  Drive,  Montville,  N.J. 
07045.  Telephone;  (201)  334-7415. 

Institute  of  Police  Traffic  Manage- 
ment. University  of  North  Florida. 
4567  St.  Johns  Bluff  Rd.  So,,  Jackson- 
ville. FL  32216 

Inlernalionai  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police/(IACP>.  Thirteen  Firstfield 
Road,  P.O.  Box  6010,  Gaithersburg, 
MD  20878.  (301)  948-0922. 

International  Society  of  Crime  Preven- 
tion Practitioners.  Inc.  1300  Beaubien, 
Detroit,  Ml  48226. 

Lifestyle  Management  Associates,  Inc. 
5350  Poplar  Ave.,  Suite  4 10.  Memphis. 
TN  38119.  Telephone:  (901)  767-2768. 

Massachusetts  Criminal  Justice  Train- 
ing Council,  1 Ashburton  PI.  Room 
1310,  Boston,  MA  02108 

McCabe  Associates,  564  Broadway, 
Bayonne.  NJ  07002.  Telephone:  (201) 
437-0026. 

Milwaukee  Area  Technical  College, 
1015  North  Sixth  Street,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.  53203. 

National  Intelligence  Academy, 
1300-1400  N.W.  62nd  Street,  Fort 
Lauderdale.  FL  33309. 

National  Judicial  College,  University  of 
Nevada.  Reno.  NV  89657.  Telephone; 
(702)  784-6747. 

New  England  Institute  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment Management.  Babson  College, 
Drawer  E.  Babson  Park.  MA  02157. 

Pennsylvania  State  University,  S-159 
Human  Development  Bldg.,  University 
Park.  PA  16802 


Police  International  Ltd..  7297-D 
Highway.  Falls  Church.  VA  22042. 
(703)  237-0135. 

Police  Officers  Training  Service. 
Soundview  Avenue,  Southold,  N.Y. 
11971.  Tel.:  (516)  765-5472. 

Richard  W.  Kobetz  and  Associates, 
North  Mountain  Pines,  Route TVo.  Box 
342,  Winchester.  VA  22601.  Tel.:  (703 
662-7288 

Rockland  Community  College, 
Criminal  Justice  Institute  145  College 
Road,  Suffern.  NY  10901. 

Ross  Engineering  Associates,  7906 
Hope  Valley  Court.  Adamstown.  MD 
21710 

Sam  Houston  State  University, 
Criminal  Justice  Center  Police 
Academy,  Box  2296.  Huntsville.  TX 
77341. 

Strchie  Finger  Print  Laboratories. 
Criminalistics  Training  Center,  114 
Triangle  Drive.  P.O.  Box  30576. 
Raleigh.  NC  27622. 

Smith  & Wesson  Academy,  2100 
Roosevelt  Avenue.  Springfield,  Mass. 
01101.  Telephone:  14 13)781  -8300. 

.Southwestern  Law  Enforcement  In- 
stitute, P.O,  Box  707,  Richardson.  TX 
75080.  Tel.;  (214)690-2370. 

Traffic  Institute.  555  Clark  Street,  P.O. 
Box  1409.  Evanston.  IL  60204 

University  of  Delaware.  2800  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue.  Wilmington.  DE 
19806.  Tel.:  (302)738-8155 

Virginia  Commonwealth  University, 
616  W.  Franklin,  Richmond.  VA  23284. 
Tel.:  (804)  257-1850. 


16-20.  Crime  Scene  Technology.  Presented 
by  Sirchie  Finger  Print  Laboratories.  Tui- 
Uon:  $300. 

16-27.  Managing  Small  and  Medium-Sized 
Police  DepartmenU.  Presented  by  the  Traf- 
fic Institute.  Fee;  $650. 

17.  Handgun  Retention.  Presented  by  The 
Milwaukee  Area  Technical  College  Fee- 
$50. 

18-19.  Aircraft  Security.  Presented  by 
Richard  W.  Kobetz  & Assoc..  Ltd.  To  be 
held  in  New  Orleans,  La.  Fee;  $350. 

18- 19.  Bombs  and  Terrorism.  Presented  by 
the  Rockland  Community  College  Criminal 
Justice  Institute.  Tuition:  $125, 

19.  Neck  Restraints.  Presented  by  The 
Milwaukee  Technical  College,  Fee:  $50. 

19- 20.  Media  Relations.  Presented  by  the 
Georgia  Police  Academy.  Fee;  $150. 

23-24.  Report  Writing  for  Law  Enforce- 
ment Personnel.  Presented  by  the  Criminal 
Justice  Center  of  John  Jay  College  Fee 
$150. 

23-25.  Managing  the  Criminal  Investiga- 
tion. Presented  by  the  University  of 
Delaware  in  cooperation  with  the  Wil- 
mington Department  of  Police.  Fee;  $276. 

23-27.  Firearms  Instructor.  Presented  by 
Smith  & Wesson.  Fee:  $460.  To  be  held  in 
Springfield.  Mass. 

23-27.  Police  Composite  ArtisU  Training 
Course.  Presented  by  the  Colorado  State 
University. 

23-May  11.  Command  Training  Program, 
ft-csented  by  the  New  England  Institute  of 
Law  Enforcement  Management. 

28- 29.  Street  Survival.  Presented  by  Calibre 
Press.  To  be  held  in  Pittsburgh,  Fee;  $65. 

29- May  2.  Models  for  Management. 
Presented  by  the  Florida  Institute  for  Law 
Enforcement.  Fee:  $500. 

30- May  4.  Police  Budget  Preporation. 
Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute.  Fee: 
$400. 

30-May  4.  Level  1 Shotgun.  Presented  by 
Smith  & Wesson.  Fee;  $460.  To  be  held  in 
Palm  Beach  County,  Fla. 


30-May  25.  School  of  Police  Supervision. 
Presented  by  Southwestern  Law  Enforce- 
ment Institute. 

MAY 

2-4.  Police  Media  Relations.  Presented  by 
• the  Institute  of  Police  Traffic  Manage- 
ment. Fee.  $250. 

6- 7.  Street  Survival.  Presented  by  Calibre 
Press.  To  be  held  in  Winnipeg,  Manitoba 
Fee:  $66. 

7- 8.  Hostage  and  Kidnap:  Tactics  & 
Negotiations.  Presented  by  Richard  W 
Kobetz  & Assoc.,  Ltd.  To  be  held  in  Win- 
chester. Va.  Fee:  $360. 

7-11,  Shotgun  Instructor  Certification. 
Ih-esentod  by  Smith  & Wesson  Academy. 
Fee:  $450.  To  be  held  in  Palm  Beach  Coun- 
ty. Fla, 

7-11.  Executive  Development.  Presented  by 
the  Institute  of  Police  Traffic  Manage- 
ment. Fee:  $295. 

7-18.  Middle  Management  (Police). 
Presented  by  Florida  Institute  for  Uw  En- 
forcement. Fee:  $160. 

7-18.  Traffic  Accident  Reconstruction. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Traffic 
Management.  Fee:  $650. 

7-July  13.  Promotion  Preparation  System. 
Ih-esented  by  Police  Officers  Training  Ser- 
vice. 

9- June  13.  Writing  Skills  for  Low  Enforce- 
ment, Presented  by  Florida  Institute  for 
I,ew  Enforcement.  Fee:  $35. 

10- 12.  Teller  Security  Training.  Presented 
by  Sam  Houston  State  University, 
Criminal  Justice  Center. 

J 

13- 19.  Providing  Protective  Services  (VIP 
Protection).  Presented  by  Richard  W. 
Kobeu  & Assoc,,  Ltd.  To  be  held  in  Win- 
chester. Vo.  Fee;  $1,896. 

14- 17.  FHeld  Training  Officer.  Presented  by 
the  Institute  of  Police  Traffic  Manage- 
ment, Fee;  $296. 

14-18.  Workshop  for  the  Police  Training  Of- 
ficer. Presented  by  the  ln.stitut«  of  Police 
Traffic  Management.  Fee;  $296. 


Plan  to  attend  the... 

Second  Annual 

Gooerncr's  Conference  on  Crime  Prevention 

April  2-4,  1984 

Albang  Hilton 
Albany.  NY 


This  year's  conference  will  focus  on  a subject 
of  great  concern  to  all  New  Yorkers:  personal 
security.  Prevention  of  crimes  against  small 
children  and  youth,  senior  citizens,  and 
executives  will  receive  special  treatment. 
Other  seminars  will  focus  on  preventing  rape, 
robbery,  and  domestic  violence.  Learn  about 
the  need  for  community  mobilization  - and 
your  special  role  as  New  York  State  continues 
its  efforts  to  Take  a Bite  Out  Of  Crime. 
For  information  and  registration  form  contact: 
NYS  Division  of  Criminal  Justice  Services 
Office  of  Crime  Prevention 
Executive  Park  Tower 
Albany,  NY  12203,  (518}  457-3670. 
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Police  manpower  plan  takes  a few  A no-holds-barred  look  at  the 

punches,  lands  an  important  backer  1 gun-control  issue 
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